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AN HOUR AGO. 


You know how, when the world is grey, 
Still lurks the sun-warmth in the air, 
That almost, closing eyes, you may 
Still feel the unsunk orb is there. 


So in this empty place her word, 

That last word of farewell still rings ; 
And yet an hour ago ’twas heard ; 

An hour ago, the end of things ! 


’Twas broken then, our binding chain, 
An hour ago— and she is gone ; 

She said it, ‘‘ne’er to meet again ;” 
An hour ago, ‘‘all past and done.”’ 


I know the place is desolate, 

And yet it seems somehow she’s here, 
And I can plead against my fate, 

Give word for word, and tear for tear. 


Yes, I could answer now, could prove 
Twas slander — tale of lying foe ; 
And yet no word my lips could move 
To utter then —an hour ago. 
Temple Bar, HAROLD WHITAKER. 


OUT IN THE DARK. 


Ou, up the brae, and up and up, beyont 
the fairy thorn, 

It’s there they hae my baby laid, that died 
when he was born. 

Afore the priest could christen him to save 
his soul, he died ; 

It never lived at all, they said, —’twas 
livin’ in my side. 

For many a day an’ many a‘night, an’ 
weary night and day, 

I kent him livin’ at my heart, I carena 

* what they say. 

For many a day an’ many a night I wearied 
o’ unrest, 

But now I’m sore to hae my wean back 
hidden in my breast. 

He'll sure be thinkin’ long for me, an’ 
wearyin’ his lone 

Up in thon corner by the whins wi’ neither 
cross nor stone ; 

Ay, tho’ I’d died wi’ him itself, they 
wouldna let us be — 

The corner o’ a field for him, the holy 
ground for me ; 

The poor, wee, helpless, Christless wean, 
— Och Mary, Mother mild, 

Sure, ye were unbaptized yoursel’, have 
pity on a child. 

Th’are many a wean that lies wi’ him, and 


Th’are many a wife, hard put till it, was. 

glad that dead they came, 

Ay, many a man that scarcely minds a 

child o’ his lies there ; 

But, och! it’s cruel hard to quit the first 

you’d ever bear. 

The graves are all that tiny that they'd 

hardly raise a mound, 

And couples o’ a Sunday do be coortin’ on 

thon ground, 

An’ th’are none that thinks upon them ; 

but my heart ’Il be there still, 

On the sod among the bracken an’ the 

whins upon the hill. 

I'd be feared to come o’ night there, for 

the hill is fairy ground, 

But th’are maybe more nor fairies dancin’ 

in the fairy round — 

Och, an’ if I only thought it! sure I’d let 

them do their worst, 

An’ I'd go to see my baby, tho’ I be to be 

accursed. 

But I'll never reach my wean now, neither 

here nor in the sod, 

An’ I’m betther wi’ the Christians an’ the 

souls that’s saved for God ; 

Och, to feel his fingers on me an’ to clasp. 

him when he smiled ! 

Sure ye’d think there’d be one heaven for 
the mother an’ the child. 

Spectator, STEPHEN GwyYNN. 


THE INFINITE. 


1. 
Far off, and very far ! 
Beyond the crystal sea ; 
Beyond the worlds that are 
Unknown, or known to be ; 
Beyond the pearly star ; 

The clustering nebule ; 
Beyond dark gulphs we see 
Where rolls no glittering car — 
At last, at last, we come to thee, 

The finite to Infinity ! 


II. 
Ere yet, and evermore ! 
Before the day’s delight ; 
Before the dawn, before 
Apollo in his might 
Sped forth by sea and shore ; 
And after many a night, 
When all the hours take flight, 
Forth issuing from death’s door — 
Behold, behold, in death’s despite 
Eternal looms the Infinite ! 





none that got a name, 


Academy. SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE RAJAHS OF SARAWAK. 


In 1825 a young Englishman, serv- 
ing under the East India Company 
during the Burmese war, was shot 
through the lung and invalided home. 
James Brooke was then twenty-two 
years old. At twelve years of age, 
finding it impossible to submit to school 
discipline, he ran away. At sixteen he 
joined his regiment in India. The 
beauty of the East, together with the 
freedom of a colonial life, so completely 
fascinated him, that, throughout his 
illness he was longing to return to his 
duties. Destiny, however, was to 
thwart his plans. <A year later James 
Brooke was wrecked on returning to 
India. The shock was a severe oue 
for the young officer in his weak state 
of health, and he was forced to apply 
for extension of leave. This was 
granted by the Company on condition 
that Brooke returned to his regiment 
by a certain date, failing which he 
would have to resign. The voyage to 
India (at that time round the Cape) 
was seldom made without misadven- 
tures, and on this occasion Brooke was 
delayed by alternating storms and 
calms. Often he would stand motion- 
less on the deck, counting the hours in 
his despair. When he realized that he 
could not reach his post at the stated 
time, his proud nature would not sub- 
mit to the chance of a dismissal. He 
sent in his resignation and returned to 
England. On his way back he visited 
China and some islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. A letter, dated from Pe- 
nang, which he then wrote to a friend 
in England, shows us Brooke under the 
amusing aspect of an Englishman im- 
bued with the notions of 1830. The 
lazy scholar and would-be explorer 
brought away in his kit certain relics of 
classical literature, which the Anglo- 
Saxon loves to use, but never assimi- 
lates, as does the man of Latin origin. 
The magnificent vegetation of the 
tropics, which in us summons up 
visions of Eden, brought back to 
Brooke’s mind memories of Greek 
mythology : — 





We reached at dusk the waterfall we had 
set out to visit. A small stream gushes 
out, as it were, amidst the boughs of the 
trees that overhang the rocks, and falls 
from a considerable height into the basin ; 
then it frets and foams down a narrow 
channel, and after a succession of leaps 
reaches the vale below. At one spot on its 
course it spreads into a rocky pool, so. 
thickly surrounded and screened by trees 
and shrubs that even the brightest sun can 
but penetrate in partial flickering beams. 
Diana and her nymphs might have chosen 
this retreat—the crystal water with its 
ceaseless murmur, the trembling sunshine 
amidst the waving branches, the inviting 
coolness, the difficulty of access, and the 
deep solitude, all combine to render it a 
fitting bath for the goddess of chastity. 
Such a mode of expression is incongru- 
ous with the rugged energy which 
Brooke displayed from his childhood. 
It is merely a passing concession to the 
fashions of his day. Later on he finds 
that it does not suit him and flings it 
aside : — 


I have dined out two or three times [he 
writes] but I feel the irksomeness of civil- 
ized society greater than ever, and its bonds 
shall not hold me long. My own family 
speak to me of the years we are to spend 
together, and it always makes me sad to 
think that in my innermost heart I have 
determined to plunge into some adventure 
that will bestow activity and employment. 


A burning desire for action is the 
real basis —the Anglo-Saxon basis of 
Brooke’s character. When certain 
kindly duties, which do honor to his 
heart, came upon him, such as nursing 
his father during an illness, or watch- 
ing by the bedside of an aged relative, 
thus diverting his thought of adventure 
into other channels, he still found 
means to employ his mind in many 
ways. He writes a paper on Liberal- 
ism, which makes some stir; he half 
decides to stand for Bath. While 
nursing his sick friend, he occupies his 
leisure moments in the study of botany. 
The man, who dreams of the conquest 
of unknown worlds, sometimes returns 
elated from his walks, because he has 
discovered, clinging to some old wall, a 
rare creeper, with which he adorns his 
hat. A scheme, which had long been 
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ripening in Brooke’s mind, and which 
he privately discussed with his friends, 
was that of returning to the East with 
a vessel and cargo of his own. His 
mind was engrossed in preparations for 
carrying out this plan : — 


I have thought much of the schooner ; I 
do what I can to become a bit of a sailor. 
. . » If perseverance can push a plan into 
existence, mine shall succeed. It is as 
daring as I wish. 


The dogged determination of Brooke 
triumphed at length over the disap- 
proval of his family. He persuaded 
his father to buy him a schooner and 
cargo. He made common cause with 
a friend who was to be entrusted with 
the navigation of the vessel, and they 
set sail from England in the month of 
May, 1834. During this voyage took 
place the last misadventure which, ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in fairy- 
tales, was to try Brooke’s mettle. His 
associate turned out to be a man who 
preferred commercial security to the 
risks of unknown adventure. Brooke 
dlisagreed with such ideas, and, being a 
man with drastic measures, he sold the 
ship at Macao and returned to England. 
He stayed at home until 1838, when 
his father died, and he became the 
possessor of £35,000. He thereupon 
bought a schooner, the Royalist, care- 
fully chose his crew man by man, in- 
duced some friends to accompany him, 
and, on December 16th, 1838, he left 
his country, destined to return to it a 
hero. The Royalist belonged to the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, flew a white 
ensign, and was entitled to the same 
privileges as a man-of-war. She car- 
ried six six-pounders, several swivels, 
and small arms of all sorts. On this 
occasion Brooke took the American 
route. A letter dated from Singapore 
at the end of June thus sets forth his 
plans : — 

I have settled to sail for Borneo proper 
on or before July 1st. The rajah of the 
country is represented as favorable to 
Europeans, and has lately behaved in a 
civilized and proper way to a shipwrecked 
crew, who fell into his pewer. On my way 
to the capital I propose to look at the coast 
as minutely as circumstances will allow, 
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and visit Sarawak, the place whence small 
vessels bring antimony ore. I know not 
how far I may be led, provided I am 
tempted forward by moderate success. 


For this undertaking the crew, 
which until then consisted of nineteen 
sailors, was strengthened by ten strap- 
ping Malays, and a half-caste was 
engaged to act as interpreter. The 
Royalist arrived at Kuching, the capital 
of Sarawak, on August 15th, 1839. 
The town, which was built some way 
up the river, consisted only of a cluster 
of huts propped upon poles. Even 
the palace of Mudah Hassim was noth- 
ing better than a long, low barn, roofed 
over with palm-leaves. Nevertheless, 
Brooke determined to greet the rajah 
with all due ceremony. A _ salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired accordingly. 
This must have impressed the rajah 
with Brooke’s courtesy, and have also 
given him a good idea of the strength 
of the vessel. Mudah Hassim returned 
the salute, and declared his willingness 
to receive the Englishman. We read 
in Brooke’s journal the details of this 
first interview : — 

He received us in state, seated in his hall 
of audience, which without is nothing but 
a large shed erected on piles, but within is 
decorated with taste. Chairs were placed 
on either side of the ruler, who occupied 
the head seat. ... Immediately behind 
him his twelve young brothers were seated. 


To insure a good reception, Brooke 
had brought with him a good quantity 
of gifts. 

Gaudy silks of Surat, scarlet cloth, 
stamped velvet, and gunpowder, besides a 
large quantity of confectionery, sweets... 
and a huge box of china toys for his chil- 
dren. 

Two days later the rajah returned 
Brooke’s visit officially. 

His sword of state with a golden scab- 
bard, his war-shield, jewel-hilted kris and 
flowing horsetails were separately carried 
by the grand officers of state. 


This second interview was more 
friendly than the first. Brooke in- 
quired as to the rebellion, which had 
brought the rajah to this part of Bor- 
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despise the matter, treating it as mere 
child’s play. A discussion ensued as 
to the advantages which the country 
might acquire by the establishment of 
a regular commercial intercourse with 
England, France, and Italy. The rajah 
replied that he entirely trusted the 
governor of Singapore, and inquired 
whether the death of that official would 
cause a change of policy with regard to 
his country, and what security his peo- 
ple would have of getting any remuner- 
ation for the produce which they would 
procure from the interior. Brooke an- 
swered these questions favorably, and 
requested the rajah to entrust him with 
Official letters for the merchants of 
Singapore inviting them to establish 
commercial relations with his subjects. 
When Brooke, having obtained this 
request, sailed away from Kuching, 
Mudah Hassim’s guns were still firing 
in his honor long after the Royalist had 
disappeared from sight. 

In Brooke’s opinion, the rebellion in 
Sarawak was more serious than the 
rajah acknowledged. He considered 
that one year at least must necessarily 
elapse before order could be estab- 
lished, and he employed that period 
in visiting the Celebes. When he re- 
turned to Sarawak in 1840 the state of 
affairs seemed hopeless. Numbers of 
Dyak rebels threatened to sack the 
town, and Hassim, much disturbed, 
received his old friend with open arms. 
He said that treachery and intrigue had 
deprived him of the affections of his 
subjects, and in his despair he implored 
his only friend not to desert him. 
Brooke was too clear-headed not to 
appreciate at its full value the advan- 
tage of his position ; but, on the other 
hand, his letters show that his compas- 
sionate heart was touched by Mudah 
Hassim’s distress. On October 3rd he 
joined the rajah’s forces. He at once 
perceived that the tactics of the regular 
army were useless against the enemy’s 
audacity. He advised the erection of 
a palisade, as a shelter for the guns 
which were to dislodge the Dyaks from 
their forts, but he sadly realized, on 
the eve of the engagement, that the 
ill-feeling which existed amongst the 
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rajah’s troops made the chances of 
success highly improbable. The Ma- 
lays hated their Chinese allies ; the 


Dyaks waged war all around. Instead 
of attacking the rebels, the forces 
fought amongst themselves. After 


two months wasted in attempts to spur 
on the troops to some decisive engage- 
ment, Brooke returned to Kuching, but 
Mudah Hassim’s sorrow at my return was 
so evident [we read in the correspondence] 
that even all the self-command of the na- 
tive could not disguise it. He begged, he 
entreated me to stay, and offered me the 
country of Siniawan and Sarawak, its gov- 
ernment and its trade, if I would only stop 
and not desert him. 

The concession would be submitted 
as a matter of form to the sultan of 
Brunei, who claimed a nominal suze- 
rainty over Sarawak. Hassim was a 
near relation of the sultan and next 
in succession. Under these conditions, 
and invested with sole authority in the 
management of the war, Brooke re- 
turned to the field of action. He or- 
dered a fort to be built to command the 
river. Whilst the work was in prog- 
ress, the rebels encamped on the oppo- 
site bank engaged simultaneously in an 
attack to cover a sortie from the be- 
sieged Dyaks. Brooke reconnoitring in 
the neighborhood, was warned in time. 
At the head of his nineteen blue-jack- 
ets he charged so impetuously across a 
rice field that a panic ensued among 
the rebels. The royalist army, seeing 
the turn of affairs, charged the fugi- 
tives, who went helter skelter into the 
stream without much loss of life. A 
few skirmishes of a desultory nature 
ended this rebellion, which had lasted 
four years; and before surrendering 
their arms, the vanquished themselves 
burned the forts which they had 
erected, December 20th, 1840. The 
same good feeling which prompted 
Brooke to avoid any unnecessarily 
harsh measures in crushing the rebel- 
lion, induced him to prevail upon the 
rajah to spare the lives of the prison- 
ers. The request was granted on con- 
dition that their wives and children 
were held as hostages. Such leniency 
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age displayed by the white chief, was 
hitherto unheard of in the history 
of Sarawak, and immensely increased 
Brooke’s prestige throughout the 
greater part of the archipelago. The 
pirates who infested the coast begged 
for the favor of an audience with him. 
One day a fleet containing some fifteen 
pirate chiefs appeared before Kuching. 
They were a formidable set of men, for 
all the poor relations of Malay rajahs 
got their living by piracy. In their 
war boats they attacked trading vessels, 
which were in difficulties or becalmed 
in some dangerous channel. They 
murdered the crews and carried off the 
cargo to a neighboring port, where the 
spoils were divided. The pirate chiefs, 
wishing to obtain Brooke’s opinion on 
these subjects, asked for permission to 
have a head-hunting expedition in his 
country. He laughingly replied: ‘I 
give you permission to attack the En- 
glish in Singapore, but for each head 
you take in Sarawak I will have a hun- 
dred of yours.’’ And the pirates de- 
parted dumbfoundered. 

The new governor’s position was 
particularly difficult and almost com- 
ical. On one side the Rajah Mudah 
Hassim begged him for protection 
against his rebellious subjects, while 
on the other the people themselves 
trusted in him to rid them of the most 
insufferable tyranny. This ambiguous 
position was distasteful to Brooke’s 
straightforward nature. As the sultan 
of Brunei delayed his answer, Brooke 
resolved to see him. This sovereign 
had heard of the white man’s successes 
and influence over the natives, and was 
anxious to profit by his friendship. 
Above all, he wished to deprive Mudah 
Hassim of any advantage resulting 
from the cession of Sarawak. This 
fact is clearly stated in the pages where 
Brooke relates his interview with the 
sultan. The ceremony was similar to 
that gone through on the first appear- 
ance of the Royalist in Sarkwak waters. 
The sultan expressed great willingness 
to give Brooke Sarawak, telling him 
that no one in the world could oppose 
the cession. He inquired the amount 
of revenue, seemed satisfied, and con- 
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cluded with these words: “I wish you 
to be there; I do not wish anybody 
else ; you are my friend, the country is 
mine, and if I please to give you all of 
it I can.”’ 

On August Ist, 1842, the letters in 
which the sultan stated his wishes 
were completed, and the contract, in 
which he recognized Brooke as rajah 
of Sarawak, duly signed and sealed. 
At Kuching, where these letters were 
taken to be read before the people, the 
way from the landing-place up to the 
palace was lighted with torches, and 
one of the court officials mounted a 
platform. Hassim and his brother 
stood below with drawn swords. After 
the letters had been read, Hassim asked 
the people if any one was opposed to 
the installation of the new rajah. A 
dead silence ensued. Then Hassim 
brandished his sword and shouted with 
all his might : ‘‘ Who disobeys the sul- 
tan’s mandate now received, I will 
kill!’? The ceremony was at an end. 
The day on which Brooke was pro- 
claimed rajah of Sarawak, he writes in 
his journal: ‘An important day in 
my history, and I hope one which will 
be marked with a white stone in the 
annals of Sarawak.” 

The ferocity of the Dyaks of Borneo 
was at that time appalling. No social 
or religious function could take place 
among the tribes without bloodshed. 
Young, unmarried girls came forth from 
the long seclusion to which they had 
been condemned since childhood, so 
anemic that they could hardly stand ; 
a slave was killed in their honor, and 
the blood of the victim sprinkled over 
them. Head-hunting had decimated 
the race. It was imperative that hus- 
bands should conjure evil spirits by 
bringing a human head to their wives 
before the expected birth of a child. 
Boys might not aspire to manhood 
without having earned the badge of the 
head-hunter. <A skull was the first gift 
of a lover to his mistress, and the last 
token of respect by which the living 
could honor the dead. On account of 
his rank no petty chief could be buried 
without many freshly decapitated heads 


‘to form his escort into the next world. 
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‘The greatest respect, moreover, was 
shown to such trophies. They were 
smoked over a fire to preserve them. 
Their lips were forced open to receive 
the choicest morsels during the family 
meal. Tobacco and betel-nut were 
also spread before them; they were 
looked upon as honored guests, and 
every effort was made to win. their 
friendship. 

The warlike tastes of the Malays — 
the ascendant race—had been some- 
what softened by Mahommedanism, 
but their customs were still deplorable. 
Their mode of existence on the sea has 
already been described ; on land their 
‘thievish propensities were no less rep- 
rehensible. They lived upon the Dy- 
aks, making them suffer for the general 
feeling against the Chinese. The Ma- 
lay rajahs, instead of restoring order, 
brought fresh confusion into this bar- 
barism. Their only reform was to set 
all robbers free. When a short truce 
was made between these people, so 
widely different in race and religion, it 
was merely from the general exasper- 
ation promoted by the extortionate 
demands of the government. The re- 
bellion, which had driven Hassim to 
seek Brooke’s assistance, was but an 
episode in this unending war. The ra- 
jah’s attempt at forcing the Dyaks to 
work at the antimony mines for his own 
personal profit had aroused widespread 
discontent. 


My government [Brooke writes] must be 
a patchwork between good and evil, abol- 
ishing so much of the latter as may be con- 
sistent with safety. But never must I 
appear in the light of a reformer, political 
or religious, for to the introduction of new 
customs, apparently trivial, and the insti- 
tution of new forms, however beneficial, 
the disgust of semi-barbarous races may be 
traced. People, situated like myself, too 
-often try to create an Utopia and end with 
a general confusion. The feeling of the 
native which binds him to his chief is de- 
stroyed, and no other principle substituted 
in its stead ; and as the human mind more 
easily learns ill than good, they pick up the 
vices of their governors without their vir- 
‘tues, and their other good qualities disap- 
pear, the bad of both races remaining 
‘without the good of either. 
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This intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, together with Brooke’s desire 
to do good, has lent the strength of elo- 
quence to his simple expressions. It is 
perhaps a matter for regret that a man 
who could attain to such insight and 
self-control in a most trying situation, 
did not have occasion to exercise his 
talents in a wider field. 


It shall never be said of me [he writes in 
his journal] that I embarked on this ad- 
venture for mere personal profit ; personally 
I do not value money, my private expenses 
are small, and, as I get older, I daily be- 
come less ambitious. But those who dwell 
in peace on the other side of the world are 
unable to realize my attachment to the 
Sarawak people, and the intense desire I 
have to do them some benefit, in giving 
them a government which would be nearly 
a good one ; nor can they realize the pity 
which I feel for them, nor the indignation 
which I experience for the atrocities they 
have had to endure, and which have threat- 
ened their race with extinction. If it 
please God, I will give to this country a 
government which will survive me, and I 
shall have lived a life of which an emperor 
might be jealous. 


Brooke drew up a code of laws, the 
principal articles of which are :— 


1. That murder, robbery, and other heinous 
crimes be punished under the writ- 
ten law of Borneo, and no person 
shall escape if, after full inquiry, he 
be proved guilty. 

2. All men, whether Malays, Chinese, or 
Dyaks, are permitted to trade ac- 
cording to their pleasure, or to enjoy 
their gains. 

3. All roads will be open, that the inhab- 
itants at large may seek profit by 
land and sea, and all boats coming 
from other ports are free to enter 
the river, and depart without let or 
hindrance. 

4, Trade in all its branches will be free, 
with the exception of the antimony 
ore, which no person is forced to 
work, and which will be paid for at a 
proper price when obtained. 

5. No person going amongst the Dyaks 
shall disturb them or gain their 
goods under false pretences. 

6. The revenue will be collected by three 
Malay chiefs bearing the rajah’s seal, 





and except this yearly demand from 
government, they are to give nothing 
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to any other person, nor are they 
obliged to sell their goods but to 
whom they please and at their own 
prices. 

One example is sufficient to illus- 
trate the success of these measures. 
We read in Elisée Reclus’ ‘* Geogra- 
phy,” that “for twelve years under 
Brooke’s government only one murder 
was committed in Sarawak, and that 
the assassin was a stranger who had 
been adopted into some Dyak tribe.”’ 
During these first years, Brooke organ- 
ized numberless expeditions against 
pirates and head-hunters, and obtained 
valuable assistance from an English 
sailor, at that time commanding a man- 
of-war in those waters, and who has 
since become one of the most distin- 
guished admirals in the British navy 
(Sir Harry Keppel). By the aid of 
such powerful intervention, Brooke 
swept the seas clear of all marauders. 
The rajah’s first measures in forming 
his government were of a politic na- 
ture. He recalled from a voluntary 
exile three chiefs of the insurrection of 
?39. He was aware that they possessed 
considerable influence over the people, 
whose hearts he had already won by 
restoring the wives and children held 
by Mudah Hassim as hostages. These 
chiefs subsequently filled important 
posts in his government. Brooke fur- 
thermore appreciated the necessity for 
protecting himself against the hatred 
of the sultan of Borneo, who now be- 
held with jealousy the increasing pros- 
perity of Sarawak. The new rajah 
naturally turned to England for sup- 
port, but at the same time was resolved 
to maintain his independence as a 
ruler, in order to protect Sarawak 
against foreign encroachments. He 
organized a scheme which, by favoring 
all interests at stake, does honor to his 
diplomatic instincts. A small unin- 
habited island, which lay north of 
Sarawak and west of Borneo proper, 
served as a shelter for pirates. Brooke 
advised its annexation to England. 
He negotiated with the sultan for the 
cession, and the English government 
requested him to take charge of the 
new colony. In this manner he re- 
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mained the independent rajah of 
Sarawak, whilst at the same time un- 
dertaking the duties of a _ colonial 
governor; he could thus apply for 
assistance from British men-of-war, 
and Sarawak enjoyed the protection 
which was given to her, the English 
interests being guarded all along her 
coasts. 

It subsequently happened that a 
great misfortune which befell Brooke 
at this period of his life was turned to 
his advantage by this intelligent policy. 
The misfortune was the tragic death of 
his great friend, Mudah Hassim. The 
Malay rajah made no secret of his at- 
tachment to Brooke, and to please him 
he declared himself an ardent partisan 
of England. The sultan of Brunei was 
secretly opposed to the extinction of 
piracy, for he obtained round sums as. 
tribute-money from the robbers. He 
was desirous for the return of the good 
old days, and intrigued so as to pro- 
voke an agitation in the town, during 
which Mudah Hassim and his family 
were killed. Such an insult to En- 
gland in the murder of her friend could 
not remain unpunished. The sultan 
and his people were taught a severe 
lesson by the bombardment of Brunei,. 
and the respect for Rajah Brooke, 
coupled with the terror inspired by his. 
powerful ally, increased throughout the 
land, and reached to the very heart of 
Borneo. As a natural consequence, 
the flag which the rajah of Sarawak 
had given to his people (a red and blue 
cross on a golden ground) was acknowl- 
edged and respected by pirate vessels 
and all manner of ships sailing over 
those Eastern seas. 

In 1847, took place Brooke’s first 
visit to England. The queen received 
him at Windsor and he was the lion of 
that season. A more ordinary nature 
than his might have felt flattered by 
such ovations, but Brooke set little 
value on the applause of society, and 
hastened back to the East, after having 
settled the financial matters which had 
necessitated his journey home. Some 
young Englishmen then volunteered to 
join Brooke’s service in Sarawak. 





Amongst them was Charles Johnsom 
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Brooke, who was to succeed him, and 
who in 1857 came to the rescue in the 
Chinese insurrection, when but for 
him the great work would have been 
destroyed. 

As years rolled on, Sarawak passed 
through troublous periods, and difticul- 
ties arose both at home and abroad. 
Brooke’s agents had attempted to set 
on foot in England speculations with 
regard to Sarawak, which were so dis- 
tasteful to the rajah that he had broken 
with them somewhat abruptly and had 
thus thwarted their plans. In retalia- 
tion, these men spread defamatory 
reports which influenced the party in 
office against Brooke. 

At the close of 1856, times were bad 
for Europeans residing in the far East. 
In southern China, prize money was 
offered for English lives. In January, 
1857, a Chinese revolt had taken place 
in Singapore, and a rising amongst the 
Chinese gold miners of Sarawak was 
the sequel to these events. Some petty 
local questions had aggravated the bad 
feeling which existed between the 
Europeans aud Chinese, and a punish- 
ment which the rajah was compelled to 
inflict on some of these Celestials for 
smuggling opium into his country, was 
the signal for a revolt. One of the 
rajah’s letters to a relation tells in 
pathetic words the story of that Feb- 
ruary night when he believed that he 
and all his people were lost. 

On the night of the 18th inst., Kuching 
was treacherously surprised by the Kunsi 
of Bau, who took the so-called forts and 
burned us out of house and home. Harry 
Nicholetts was murdered in my _ house. 
Arthur and his young wife were both badly 
wounded, Middleton’s two children and a 
young man just arrived also murdered. 
The destruction has been great indeed, and 
we are temporarily ruined. . . . The ruin 
is complete, but there is a bright spot 
amongst the gloom in the devotion of my 
people; their sympathy, their kindness, 
their willingness to do all they can are a 
balm to a wounded spirit... . We have 
lost everything except the heart of the 
people, and that is much to retain. 

An interesting account of the dread- 
ful night is given by the rajah’s ser- 
vant : — 
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I was sleeping in a room near the rajah, 
who had not been well for days. The 
attack took place at midnight with fearful 
yelling and firing. I hurried out of bed, 
and met the rajah in the dark. He took 
me for a rebel and grappled me by the 
throat and was about to shoot me when he 
discovered his error. Wethen opened the 
window of my room and saw Mr. Nicho- 
letts, who had just been killed. ‘‘ Ah, 
Penty,”’ said the rajah, ‘‘ it will be our turn 
next !’’ Then we went to another part of 
the house, where the crowd of rebels was 
even thicker. The rajah seemed deter- 
mined to fight. The rebels, having gath- 
ered round the body of Mr. Nicholetts, left 
the way pretty clear, and the rajah, sword 
and revolver in hand, made his way to a 
small creek and swam under the bows of 
the boat which had brought the rebels. 
When he reached the opposite bank he 
arrived at the house of a Malay chief, 
where two of his officers had taken shelter. 
He said, ‘‘ Yesterday I was a king ; to-day 
I am a beggar. I grieve not for myself, 
but for you, my faithful friends, who have 
lost your all.”’ 

The Chinese had set a price on the 
rajah’s head and were searching for 
him everywhere. They very nearly 
caught him as he was recrossing the 
river to take part in the fight, when the 
Borneo Company steamer Sir James 
Brooke, suddenly appeared on the 
scene. This so terrified the Chinese 
that they fled, leaving the town in 
ruins. The defeat was completed by 
Johnson Brooke, the rajah’s nephew, 
who appeared at the head of a large 
force of Dyaks and Malays. The 
young officer was at his station some 
sixty-five miles inland when the news 
of the disaster reached him. He im- 
mediately assembled the friendly na- 
tives and marched upon Kuching. He 
met the fugitives who had fortified 
themselves in the pineapple gardens 
which surround the town, and after an 
encounter put them to flight. 

When peace and quiet were once 
more restored, Rajah Brooke with infi- 
nite patience began his work anew, 
although his health had suffered se- 
verely from the shock. To add to his 
trials, a severe disappointment awaited 
him, the failure of his endeavor to ob- 
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for his country. In the words of a let- 
ter written in August, 1859, — 

It does me good to be told of the love the 
people of Sarawak have for me, and that 
they are prosperous and happy. The mis- 
fortune is their government, so suited to 
their freedom, and so calculated to advance 
them —is not secured by the protection of 
an earnest nation with the power as well 
as the will toaid them. This is the only 
great object of my life which has failed.! 

He left Sarawak in 1863 to enjoy, as 
he imagined, a short rest in England ; 
but he never returned to the East. 
The hostility of his countrymen, the 
unjustifiable attacks which had been 
made against him, the ingratitude of 
certain friends whom he had loved, the 
immense effort it had cost him to or- 
ganize his kingdom, above all the trying 
effects of a long sojourn in the tropics, 
all these things combined to sap his 
strength. Near Plymouth, in Devon- 
shire, in one of the loveliest spots of 
that lovely country, I was shown the 
cottage in which he died. In his latter 
days he became the mere shadow of 
himself, but even then he was forever 
thinking about others, and shared his 
modest income with the poor people 
around him. A rose-tree in his garden 
covered with flowers was one of his 
last delights. The blossoms had hardly 
faded, when he was stricken with 
paralysis, and on June 11th, he passed 
away. Those who were with him at 
the end, noticed that the look of intense 
sadness which his face had worn dur- 

1 It was not till 1888 that a treaty was signed be- 
tween Rajah Brooke and the English government, 
which placed Sarawak under the protection of 
England. ‘The principal articles of the treaty 
are :— 

“The State of Sarawak shall continue to be gov- 
erned by Rajah Brooke and his successors as an 
independent State under the protection of Great 
Britain, but such protection shall confer no right 
on her Majesty’s government to interfere with the 
internal administration of the State. Her Maj- 
esty’s government has the right to establish Brit- 
ish consular officers in any part of the State of 
Sarawak, who receive their exequaturs from the 
Sarawak government. They enjoy all the privi- 
leges usually granted to consular officers, and are 
entitled to hoist the British flag over their resi- 
dences and public offices. ... 

‘In case any question should hereafter arise 
respecting the right of succession to the present or 
any ruler of Sarawak, such question shall be re- 
ferred to her Majesty’s government for decision.” 
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ing the last few years, had completely 
disappeared. The poor of the village 
carried him to his grave, where he rests 
after so many sorrows, in the spot he 
had chosen for himself, ‘‘under the 
great beech-tree, but not so near as to 
lose the sun.”’ 

In his will the rajah of Sarawak left 
his kingdom to his nephew, Charles 
Johnson Brooke, and his heirs. When 
the news of the rajah’s death reached 
Singapore, the Sarawak agents thought 
it advisable to prevent any sudden ex- 
citement among the natives, by warn- 
ing the new rajah secretly of the event. 
For this purpose a despatch boat was 
sent over from Singapore. But a curi- 
ous thing had occurred, which may not 
surprise those who are acquainted with 
the mysticism of Islam. Even before 
the report of his uncle’s decease had 
reached Charles Brooke, an Arab had 
said in the Kuching Bazaar, *“* The ra- 
jah of Sarawak is dead!” And the 
rumor spread throughout the country. 
When the news was officially made 
known it caused but little surprise. 
Moreover, the people had confidence in 
their new chief, whom they had long 
known as an officer in his uncle’s gov- 
ernment. 

Charles Johnson Brooke was born 
on June 3rd, 1829. He served in the 
royal navy, but left it, while still a 
young man, to join the Sarawak ser- 
vice. It has already been described 
how he came to the rescue during the 
Chinese insurrection ; but the new ra- 
jah was not only a man of great cour- 
age and military promptitude, he had 
also acquired the necessary experience 
for governing natives in passing through 
several grades of the service. His first 
appointment was that of magistrate in 
a district about two days’ journey from 
the capital. The death of an English 
officer in a skirmish against the head- 
hunters hastened his promotion. He 
was then sent to an inland place, sev- 
enty miles from Kuching, and inhab- 
ited by five thousand Dyak warriors. 
The post was a dangerous one, for it 
was no easy matter to keep in subjec- 
tion these notorious head-hunters, who 
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country around. They belonged to the 
tribes of Sea Dyaks who numbered 
about twenty-five thousand souls. In 
the midst of these doubtful friends and 
formidable enemies, Charles Brooke 
spent some years of his early life. He 
lived in a fort surrounded by swampy 
forests. A river, three miles in width, 
flowed close by. The drinking water 
was discolored by decaying vegetation, 
and a garden was an impossibility, ow- 
ing to the black and sloppy nature of 
the ground, which (to quote the resi- 
dent’s own words) trembled like a jelly. 
Amid such desolate surroundings the 
rajah, by constant intercourse with the 
natives, acquired the experience needed 
to carry on his predecessor’s work. 
His first care on his succession was to 
gain the confidence of the people by 
giving security to trade and by estab- 
lishing the law courts on a solid and 
lasting basis. 

At the present time Sarawak pos- 
sesses a body of four hundred and fifty 
men, Dyaks and Malays, who are drilled 
in the European fashion, and com- 
manded by English officers and native 
non-commissioned officers. These men 
are drafted out to form the garrison of 
district forts, and they mount guard at 
the palace, and the government build- 
ings in Kuching. They also form a 
centre around which the wild Dyak or 
Malay forces can rally in case of a seri- 
ous war with any of the interior tribes. 
Those who do not wish to be called out 
on military service pay an exemption 
tax of one dollar a family per annum. 
These savages are amenable to military 
discipline, for during the twenty-five 
years that the corps has been organized 
there have been but few cases of insub- 
ordination. 

The courts of law are almost patri- 
archal. Two English officers, assisted 
by four Malay chiefs, sit in court twice 
a week to decide petty cases of all 
kinds. The rajah presides once a week, 
when the more serious offences are 
submitted to his judgment. Trials for 
murder are conducted with the help of 
a jury, composed partly of the accused’s 
countrymen. When sentence of death 
has been passed the culprit is led into 
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the jungle. The chief police magis- 
trate and a doctor are present at the 
execution. The condemned man sits 
on the edge of a grave prepared for 
him, he smokes a cigarette, or chews 
betel-nut, until a stab from the execu- 
tioner’s kris pierces him right through 
the heart and kills him instantaneously. 
In all cases of commercial disputes 
both parties are present and defend 
themselves. The rajah gives sentence 
in accordance with a written code of 
laws. The extension which Sardwak 
commerce has acquired of late years 
will doubtless, before long, necessitate 
a Court of Appeal.? In point of fact, 
the country has singularly altered since 
the sultan of Bornei sanctioned the 
cession of Sarawak from Mudah Hassim 
to James Brooke. It then stretched 
from Tanjong Datu to Samarahan 
River, and included eighty miles of 
coast, whilst the population numbered 
about fifty thousand souls. Sarawak 
now extends for three hundred miles 
north of Samarahan, and the rivers of 
Barram, of Trusan, and of Limbrug 
have been annexed .to the principality 
during the last ten years. The popula- 
tion now numbers four hundred thou- 
sand souls, of which about one hundred 
thousand are settled at Kuching and in 
the principal commercial centres of the 
country, namely, the towns of Siku, 
Mutra, and Bintulu. 

Kuching, the capital of the country, 
is situated on the Sarawak River, some 
sixteen miles from the coast. The 
vessels glide between forest trees whose 
roots are flooded at high tide, and the 
town appears on a bend of the river, 
whence the blue mountains beyond 
seem to bar the horizon. The exuber- 
ance of verdure is so great that at first 
sight the real size of the town is not 


1 A few statistics will show what progress the 
revenue and commerce of Sarawak have made 
during the last eight years : — 


VALUE OF 
SARAWAK TRADE, REVENUES, 
1886. . . . $1,239,050/1886 ... $315,264 
1891. . 2,649,880 | 1891 417,123 


The principal exports include : — 

AGRICULTURE, — Sago, flour, pepper, gambier, 
gutta-percha, rattans, camphor, rice, bird’s nests, 
turtle’s eggs, tobacco. 





MINES, — Antimony, quicksilver, gold dust, coal, 
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apparent. A whitewashed fort and the 
villa of the manager of the Borneo 
Company, Limited, are the first build- 
ings seen on either bank. The houses 
look cool and pleasant, with their white 
walls shimmering in the sun. Farther 
on, however, is the Chinese Quay (the 
bazaar), which breaks the monotony 
with its decorations of brightly colored 
enamels and porcelains, and from the 
gay collections of flowers which form 
the small gardens on the roofs. Under 
the cool, shady arcades, the shops are 
huddled together like cells in a honey- 
comb. Here Chinese, Malays, Dyaks, 
etc., obtain their supplies. Like all 
Eastern marts, the most incongruous 
things are heaped together in confusion. 
There are tinned meats, silken bro- 
cades, native mats and porcelain, pell- 
mell with calico and trumpery from 
Europe. All these objects glitter, scin- 
tillate, or vanish in turns, according as 
the dust spreads its covering over the 
stalls, or a ray of sunlight filters 
through the cool arcade. 

The trade is in the hands of China- 
men who, dressed in white or blue 
cotton, with short linen drawers, some- 
times naked to the waist, or with pig- 
tails twisted round their heads, survey 
with listless indolence the customer 
who enters their shop. In the streets 
the chinaman is in the majority. He 
unloads the ships’ cargoes, rushes along 
between the shafts of small, heavily 
laden carts, he carries long poles of 
bamboo on his shoulders, from which 
dangle at either end trays laden with 
saucers full of rice, fish, vegetables, 
and cups of boiling tea. The lime- 
trees on the roadside throw light and 
dancing shadows on the passers-by, and 
the chequered patterns of leaves quiver 
on the earth as on the backgrounds of 
Chinese pictures. Occasionally a Malay 
chief comes by, with an escort of boat- 
men. He walks slowly, leaning on a 
long staff mounted in gold, and bears 
himself with the dignity of an aristo- 
crat conscious of his superiority. An 
enormous white turban, embroidered 
with gold thread, indicates that he is 
one of the faithful who has made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He wears a 
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flowing tunic of green silk over a vest 
of pink brocade. His sandals are fas- 
tened by leather straps attached to 
large gold knots wedged in between his 
toes. He wears neither sword nor 
kris, in obedience to the laws of Sara- 
wak, which deprives its citizens of 
these weapons when they take their 
walks abroad. This precaution was 
very necessary some years ago when 
Malays were subject to running amuck. 
The Dyaks have never been attacked 
in this manner. They have occa- 
sionally been known to commit sui- 
cides as an escape from evil fortune, 
but they do not revenge themselves 
on their kind. These people seldom 
visit Kuching. They keep more to 
their villages, which are built high 
up on the mountains or by the banks 
of an inland stream, and when they 
frequent the town it is for the pur- 
pose of selling their jungle produce 
at the Kuching markets, or of request- 
ing an audience from the rajah and his 
officers. Their amount of clothing is 
not excessive. A long sash tied round 
their waist falls down in front, a small 
mat is hitched on at the back to serve 
as a portable seat, which preserves 
them from sitting on the damp ground, 
a red and yellow handkerchief is 
twisted round their long, straight black 
locks. White shell bangles are worn 
above the elbow, and round their 
necks, on a chain of glass beads, hangs 
the bag of siril and betel-nut, without 
which a Dyak warrior could hardly 
exist. All this mixture of races, Chi- 
nese, Malays, Dyaks, and Europeans 
(the latter conspicuous in their white 
clothes and sun helmets) may be seen 
hustling one another on the wharf in 
expectation of the mails from Europe. 
A number of these steamers and sail- 
ing vessels belong to the Borneo Com- 
pany, which has obtained certain 
mining concessions from the rajah. 
Others come from Singapore, from 
some neighboring islands, or from Chi- 
nese ports. 

Opposite the Chinese bazaar the 
rajah’s palace stands alone on the left- 
hand bank, on a rising ground over- 
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building is long and low, and consists 
of several bungalows surmounted with 
enormous overhanging roofs. These 
houses are built on a series of arches, 
on account of the heavy rains and 
noxious insects, and at one end a 
square tower, of a somewhat vague 
architecture, Anglo-Moorish in style, 
dominates the whole. The grounds 
are a veritable Paradise. The smooth, 
velvety, well-kept lawns recall an En- 
glish park, whilst the wondrous vegeta- 
tion suggests visions of Eden. This is 
the land of miraculous blooms, of 
bamboo forests, of Tapang trees, whose 
smooth trunks shoot up for a hundred 
feet before they break into a dome 
of foliage, of feathery palms, which 
float their green diadems over invis- 
ible stems, of mangostines weighed 
down by purple fruit, of orange groves 
snowed over with their flowers, of fra- 
grant wreaths of orchids born in a 
night. After one of those sharp and 
violent storms which form over the 
mountain of Matang, when all this 
summer verdure has been washed by 
the rain, it acquires at sunset a lustre 
so intense, and so curious a hardness 
of outline and detail, that nature disap- 
pears for the time being, to be replaced 
by a bewildering phantasm of gem-like 
flora, in which emeralds of all sizes and 
shapes are wreathed in the complicated 
meshes of filigree. It is at this hour 
of sunset, when the day begins to cool, 
that the inmates of the palace enjoy the 
evening air in the balcony of the 
verandah. By his marriage with Miss 
de Windt the rajah has three sons, 
Charles, Bertram, and Harry. He may 
reflect with pride that from one day to 
another his children might succeed 
their father as rajahs of Sarawak with- 
out the slightest apprehension for the 
peace of the country. At the begin- 
ning of their reign they would find 
ample support in the rajah’s staff of 
English officers, and in the loyalty of 
the natives who have helped to organ- 
ize his kingdom. The lasting fortunes 
of this world are founded on some 
exceptional virtue. The prosperity of 
the kingdom of Sarawak, under the 
dominion of the same family, is a hom- 
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age rendered by destiny to the lofty 
heroism of soul, the benefit of which 
James Brooke did not reap during his 
lifetime. HuaevuEs LE Roux. 


From The National Review. 
ROSEMARY. 
I. 

THE Pendleton ladies lived at a 
pretty old cottage in the outskirts of 
Newhurst, itself one of the most 
charming of country towns. Pendle- 
ton Mill the place was called, though 
all that remained of the mill that once 
spanned the stream in a sprawl of som- 
nolent prosperity was one time-black 
shed and the ruins of the mill-wheel 
mouldering between sunken, weed- 
grown walls. The cottage was built at 
a little distance from the mill, in a 
hedged enclosure of sloping bank that 
led down to the stream where it was 
broadest and most tranquil. Standing 
towards the sun in that soft green 
space, its old red walls half-covered 
with clinging ivy and rambling roses, 
its bright windows reflecting or seem- 
ing to reflect the bright water, it was 
the prettiest sight to be seen for a mile 
about, and the gayest on a summer 
day. All that was needed to make it 
perfect was a little more wildness, or 
rather a little less of prim restraint. 
The house, indeed, had an exuberant 
irregularity of its own which nothing 
could compel to any look of straitness ; 
but everything about it, the garden 
plots, the garden paths, the bosses and 
bowers of shrubbery, even the four or 
five great trees, seemed conscious that 
the hands that kept them beautiful 
were somewhat too severe. 

Within doors the whole pcpulation 
of things witnessed to the same feeling 
in a kind of sweet, contented religiosity. 
The windows were broad but the ceil- 
ings were low ; therefore it was a soft 
reflected light that filled the wide rooms 
even on the brightest day —a light so 
gentle that it would have hushed the 
chatter of the most loquacious bric-d- 
brac that ever came from foreign parts. 
But there was no bric-a-brac to gossip 
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even in whispers ; nothing superfluous 
or challenging to sight. In these dim 
rooms the sparse and spindled furni- 
ture shone apart in modest rectitude, 
each piece in its own place, and each 
apparently wrapt in its own sober 
though not all uncheerful meditations. 

And now, perhaps, the Pendleton 
ladies themselves have been sufficiently 
described ; for as their surroundings 
were, so were they. The garden where 
no plant of straggling growth was suf- 
fered, the low-browed house with its 
dim and gentle amplitude of peace 
within, were exactly conformable to 
the two women who passed their lives 
there in disciplined content. To view 
their home, with its daily look of Sun- 
day as George Herbert described it, 
was to know themselves. The only 
thing to be explained is why they 
should be called the Pendleton ladies 
instead of by their proper names as 
other folk are. They were so called 
for short. For while they seemed to 
be related to each other on terms of 
close equality, and did in a thousand 
affectionate little ways insist that their 
neighbors should take them on no other 
terms even in the slightest thing, they 
weren’t of the same name. So not to 
say, ‘* Miss Patchard and Miss North,” 
or, ‘** Miss North and Miss Patchard,”’ 
which besides being a cumbrous form 
of expression gave a precedence to one 
or the other that was felt to be partic- 
ular, they were cailed by unspoken 
agreement the Pendleton ladies. 

If there was any other reason, it was 
because they were so entirely of one 
mind in their goodness. Their four 
eyes were as two to see all that went 
wrong about them, their two hearts 
were as one in contrivance for putting 
matters straight, and without ever dis- 
cussing the point, their two heads were 
agreed on the politic kindness of hardly 
seeming to see or taking pains to con- 
trive. Yet of the two women one was 
preferred, and this was Miss Patchard, 
the elder. She was the elder, and the 
smaller, and it was plain that she had 
been the prettier in her day; a time 
which some old gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood could remember, though not 





so many ladies. And they could also 
remember something else, at least as 
a general impression uncertified by 
actual knowledge; which something 
was that whereas the serenely pious 
old Quaker spirit had been born in 
Mary Patchard, and had visibly ap- 
peared in her before she was twenty, it 
was otherwise with Miss North. 

Who Miss Patchard was everybody 
knew, and her good mother, and her 
horrible blaspheming father, who died 
in apoplectic rage at forty-one ; but of 
Miss North’s beginnings all that was 
known was that Mary Patchard, her 
own mistress while still a young 
woman, brought her home to Pendle- 
ton in dead of night thirty years be- 
fore, without warning to anybody that 
she was to have a companion or any 
explanation as to who the companion 
was. The whence or the why of her 
introduction was only the ghost of a 
mystery now, and that an unregarded 
ghost for those in whose memory it 
might sometimes walk. But it made a 
good deal of whispering gossip at the 
time ; for one thing, because nobody 
saw Miss North for weeks after her 
arrival, so closely was she kept at 
Pendleton Mill, and, for another thing, 
because the station-master had it that 
a stiff, official-looking person, who. 
somehow reminded him of lunatic asy- 
lums, sat on the box-seat of the ‘fly’ 
which conveyed the two ladies to the 
mill that night. Lunacy? Ah! if the 
station-master had only known! The 
man was a police-constable. Not that. 
he wore his Sunday clothes to escort a 
released criminal from gaol to the shel- 
ter of Miss Patchard’s cottage—as of 
course would have been the surmise 
had the constable’s true quality been 
known. Rosa North’s guilt was that 
she, being quite friendless though not. 
in poverty, and suddenly thrown at 
eighteen into a desperate passion of 
grief and despair, had rushed into the 
Thames. Mary Patchard saw the story 
in a newspaper, and a voice whispered 
at her heart the words, ‘‘ Now then! ’’ 
It was enough. Without a second 
thought or a moment’s doubt, she 
posted that same morning to London, 
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spoke with a magistrate who had “ re- 
manded”’ the wild girl, and at night 
brought her back, a creature mazed in 
sleep, to her own quiet nest. 

But all this was a dead secret. Not 
a soul in Newhurst or its environs ever 
heard that of Miss North ; any more 
than it was known that from the first 
saying of her prayers at Pendleton Mill 
(which was not on her first night there, 
nor the fortieth), they were said kneel- 
ing before a little old-fashioned, hide- 
covered trunk that stood at her bedfoot. 
It was always locked and bound, that 
little trunk, and it contained the clothes 
in which she had been dragged from 
the river. There they lay in a stained 
and huddling heap, just as they were 
stripped from her unconscious body ; 
they at any rate dreadfully drowned 
and dead. Once to see them (that 
poor little ruin of a flower-decked bon- 
net so lightly laid at top!) was enough 
for a lifetime. No need to lift the lid 
ever again. Rosa North could always 
see her shrinking weeds through it as 
she knelt there night and morning; 
and it was for this reason that she 
chose the place of her austere though 
boundlessly grateful devotions. 

Hers was a wild and violently rebel- 
lious spirit, turned in a few weeks to 
an ever-watchful determination against 
the natural woman in her, and succeed- 
ing in every encounter with its out- 
breaks. A year or two, and there was 
an end of them, both great and small. 
While they lasted they had all the ex- 
citement of a life-and-death tragedy to 
Mary Patchard ; and no mother ever 
nursed a stricken daughter back to 
peace with more of patience, or with 
more of a most blessed aptitude for 
seeing when she should see and of not 
seeing when blindness was the better 
way, than that which helped so much 
to transform the younger of the Pen- 
dleton ladies. Transformation it was 
even in look and outward bearing ; and 
thenceforth the two women went on 
together in the same unvarying gentle- 
ness and peace. Yet if you had been 
asked at any time which of the two 
could possibly have left her name on 
the police records as saved against her 
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will from suicide, you would not have 
doubted fora moment. Looking from 
face to face, you saw at once where 
retrospect was most familiar, and read 
something in the dragging gait of the 
one woman which was not in the his- 
tory of the other. 

A good life may be a grey life even 
when no hour of the day is clouded 
with discontent; and to tell an ex- 
pected truth of the life of the Pendle- 
ton ladies, it was never at noon. It 
had no noontide any day. No strong 
light ever illumined life at the mill, 
or brought upon it blushing heat and 
glow. What brightness it had — which 
was no small share, understand — was 
all of the morning ; the rest and the 
most was evening light and grey. It 
was peace, but yes, if even the 
more smiling Miss Patchard had been 
driven to confess, she would have said 
with a tear of self-reproach that per- 
haps she found it now and then a too 
pensive peace. Both ladies acknowl- 
edged to themselves boldly that there 
had been a time—nearly ten years, 
indeed — when there was more happi- 
ness in the house, though a great deal 
more stir and anxiety. This was when 
their child was alive. 

Everybody knew that there had been 
a child at Pendleton, and how roman- 
tically it had come there. Perhaps 
some speculation of a doubting kind 
would have filched from the romance 
had the finding of the baby followed 
soon after the unexplained appearance 
of Miss North at the mill. But there 
was an interval of two or three years. 
between those events; and no one 
could remember the week-day when 
either of the ladies was away from the 
village, or a Sunday when they were 
not at church. The only thing was 
that the baby was first seen in Rosa 
North’s arms, she being then, for all 
her staidness, a handsome, womanly 
girl of two-and-twenty. 

To the day of her death Miss Patch- 
ard thought it more than mere good 
fortune that if the child was first seen 
in her Rosa’s arms she herself was the 
first person to behold it there ; and the 
knowledge that she had been fore- 
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stalled would have grieved her beyond 
remedy. When in after years she re- 
called that scene, again heard Rosa 
calling up to her bedroom window from 
the garden (it was seven o’clock on a 
fair, cold November morning), again 
ran to the casement, and saw Rosa in- 
deed like a rose as she held up to view 
a sleeping infant in a dim red cloak — 
memory brought the dear old maid the 
sweetest sight she ever looked upon, 
and one that she almost thought had 
been contrived in heaven for her 
delight. “Mary! Mary! Look! 
Quick!” and she runs to the window 
with a quaking heart, and there is her 
own rescued lamb radiantly bringing 
another in her arms. 

Not then, perhaps, but afterwards, 
when she had thought and thought 
about it, she would have felt much 
more than regret in knowing that others 
had been before her to see what she 
saw on that bright November morning. 
And ‘ others’’ there were not; there 
was but one other, and she not a person 
of any account. 

The country about Newhurst was so 
irregular that for miles about it broke 
into constant little surprises of hill and 
dale. So it was that the road past Pen- 
dieton ran high above the garden and 
the mill demesne, which but for a few 
sheltering trees would have been all 
open to view from the old stone bridge 
that spanned the stream three hundred 
yards from the house below. Not 
many strangers passed that way, but 
most of those that did lingered a while 
on the bridge to look over upon the 
peaceful, pretty place so scrupulously 
kept, and one such person did so that 
morning all so early. It was a woman, 
and not to be called a stranger ; a very 
pretty, respectable young woman who 
often came from a neighboring town to 
see her parents, and was now about to 
marry the most prosperous tradesman 
in Newhurst, a mile and a half away. 
Hastening out for a walk at the spring 
of this fine, keen day, she had crossed 
the bridge more than once, and more 
than once had loitered where she could 
look without offence through a tangle 
of boughs that started out from the 





bank near the bridge foot, on Pendle- 
ton house and lawns, and beyond them 
to the picturesqueness of the broken 
mill-wheel and the shed. 

But there was nothing very notice- 
able about the young woman, unless it 
were this. The first snow of the year 
having fallen in the night by so much 
as might cover a straw-stalk, she paused 
several times with an air of inquiry to 
touch the top of the parapet, where 
the snow lay shining in the strengthless 
sunlight. Was it only a film? Did it 
sting? Was it melting away yet? 
Such questions as these she might be 
supposed to ask herself as she patted 
the white surface with her hand or 
drew the back of a finger-nail across it. 
Apparently convinced at last that snow 
in any quantity is very cold, the pretty 
young woman was about to walk on 
again when her movements were ar- 
rested by the sight of Rosa North flying 
in from the back of the shed with a 
bundle hugged up to her breast. The 
young woman’s hands went up in a 
moment to the choking-place in her 
throat, and then fell again with quite 
another meaning when Rosa stopped 
as if in affright and sat down with her 
burden on a tree-stump hard by. How- 
ever, she only stayed to brush the 
whiteness of the bundle into red —the 
whiteness that lay like snowdrops play- 
ing bopeep in the frill of the close- 
drawn hood, which was also red. For 
the rest, the little cheeks were red 
enough too, if the young woman on the 
bridge could only have seen them. 
But that she could not; and when 
Rosa again began to run toward the 
house she hurried away, thinking of 
the three robustious, bullet-headed boys 
she was about to inherit. For her 
prosperous tradesman was a widower 
with a small family. 

Only when she passed the church 
were her thoughts of Mr. Filer’s or- 
phans interrupted. Then, lingering 
before the low, old, weather-beaten pile 
longer than she was conscious of, she 
had a vision of herself sitting in the 
organ gallery where her lovely voice 
was often heard as a child, and looking 
down into the Pendleton ladies’ pew. 
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Some one or two ladies of the neigh- 
borhood who could sing would often go 
into the children’s choir to lead and 
encourage ; and very nice they looked 
there in their handsome best bonnets. 


Il. 

THE prize which Miss North discov- 
ered by the shed has been called ‘ in- 
fant”? and *“baby.”? But it must not 
be imagined a tiny, passive, newborn 
thing, too feeble yet for comprehension 
or response. This was a bonny, bright 
creature, not less, it was computed, 
than eight months old, with all the in- 
telligence of nine. 

As soon as she was got into the par- 
lor it was thought quite necessary to 
take off her hooded cloak; for how 
could it be otherwise than damp, with 
the snow in its seams and creases melt- 
ing before people’s eyes? Yet the cir- 
cumstances were so unusual that to 
wake the child —it still slumbered, no 
doubt by virtue of some nursery sleep- 
ing-mixture bought for the occasion — 
might be more of a responsibility than 
the ladies were aware of. So while 
Miss North made broad her lap beneath 
the babe, to allow of the utmost free- 
dom in throwing back the cloak, Miss 
Patchard went to work on the bow un- 
der baby’s chin with fingers as light 
and trembling as leaves on the tree. 
Therefore she tickled. Therefore the 
baby threw up a chubby fist to her 
chin, and then came broad awake with 
the loveliest smile that ever was seen. 
The loveliest, and something more. 
Had she known the Pendleton ladies 
before she was born it could not have 
been more confiding. 

Up to that moment the usual solemn 
quiet of the house had been preserved. 
Now, after a kick and a crow from 
Miss North’s lap by way of signalling a 
new departure, there was a chiming of 
tongues, a ringing of bells, and a rush- 
ing of petticoats in stairways and lob- 
bies, the like of which had not been 
heard in Pendleton Mill for many a 
year. Of course the baby had to be 
stripped and bathed instanter. This 
necessity flashed upon Miss Patchard 
and Miss North at exactly the same 
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moment, which was the first they could 
call their own after the sense-surpris- 
ing, soul-exhaling beauty of that smile ; 
or perhaps it was the next, when the 
lusty little voice proclaimed its owner 
not all of another world. That she 
should be stripped ! that she should be 
bathed! The whole world was filled 
with the need of it, but no less with 
the revelation that the Pendleton ladies 
could not properly commit the task to 
any but their own hands. Warm 
water! warm water and soft warm 
towels in five minutes! Issuing these 
orders while the tea-urn on the break- 
fast table bubbled on unregarded, the 
two women marched up-stairs as if 
they had found the first of duties and 
were already in the enjoyment of its 
reward. 

Miss Patchard went first, which was 
only fair; not because she was the 
elder, but because she didn’t carry the 
baby. Had Miss North, who did carry 
it, gone first— Miss Patchard, without 
even the towels, coming after her— it 
would have looked too much as if the 
baby was chiefly Rosa’s. As it was, 
there was a sufficiently conjectural ap- 
pearance that the younger woman was 
carrying it for the elder, or only because 
she was the younger. Of this both 
were aware and both pleased that it 
should be so. But when they came to 
the broad landing-place between their 
rooms — here to the right one door, the 
other exactly opposite — their footsteps 
dragged toa halt of conscious hesita- 
tion. A moment, and there was a tug 
of contentious and jealous desire, 
which neither of them spoke and 
neither looked and yet was known to 
each. But —a whiff, and it was gone ; 
a spark, and it was out. ‘*’Twas you 
that found her,” said Miss Patchard, 
moving toward Rosa’s room. “ And 
who found me ?”’ said Rosa in a voice 
of reproof, at the same time marching 
stiffly through the opposite door and 
sprawling the precious baby on Miss 
Patchard’s bed. 

Thus was decided the question —so 
small to the eye of man, but to the 
knowledgeable heart of woman a whole 
whirling world of sensibilities — thus 
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was it settled in whose room the first 
and most ceremonial disrobing and tub- 
bing of their heaven-sent child should 
be carried out. But there was more in 
the matter of this occasion than either 
woman confessed to, though both 
hearts quaked with the thought of it. 
Who could tell what secrets awaited 
discovery ? Perhaps—perhaps some 
piece of writing might be found that 
would oblige them to give up the child, 
showing it theirs only to pass on. Or, 
what would be almost as_ bad, they 
might find on the little bosom a locket 
with a portrait — the real mother’s por- 
trait. They had read of such a thing 
happening, and had thought it tenderly 
interesting. But now it was a thing to 
dread ; for how could the baby be ever 
truly theirs with her mother’s claiming 
face always before their eyes, and 
maybe witnessing to the claim in every 
outline ? But no! Now one tiny gar- 
ment came off, and now another, and 
another, and another (for this little 
foundling was a smother of clothes, to 
shield her from the coldness of the 
night), and not a sign of ownership 
could be found anywhere. There was 
not even an obliterated sign of owner- 
ship on one of the worn but soft, white, 
well-kept garments that happed the 
little pink body. 

“Why, we must, we must keep 
her!” cried Miss North, standing up 
in triumph, with a mite of an inner- 
most garment in her hand as palpably 
blank as a blank cheque. ‘ We can’t 
do anything else, it seems.” 

“T think she was meant for us to 
keep, don’t you ?” were the words that 
Miss Patchard uttered at the same mo- 
ment. 

Away flew the last of their misgiv- 
ings, and down they went on their 
knees by the side of the bath-pan for 
the additional joy of being splashed by 
the lungings and poundings of an in- 
fant who evidently loved the exercise ; 
so much so that she “ quite raised the 
house,” as Miss Patchard said, when 
she was taken from the water. 

Before noon Rosa North was in Mr. 
Filer’s’ shop, so insistent on linen a 
little finer and flannel: uot so coarse 





that the proprietor himself came for- 
ward to wait upon her. Why this 
wouldn’t do, nor that exactly, he really 
could not understand ; and his impa- 
tience was conveyed in the sly shrug 
and smile with which he greeted a 
pretty young woman who came into the 
shop just then, bashfully loitering near 
Miss North till she could have her own 
share of Mr. Filer’s attentions. Mr. 
Filer had never seen her before in such 
adorable confusion, and was doubly 
delighted to be done with his too ex- 
igent customer. 


III. 

WuAT name should the foundling 
have? Days of dubiety were spent on 
that question, for whatever was chosen 
it could not be changed afterwards. 
Rosemary was not the prettiest choice, 
perhaps, but the names of her protec- 
tors were combined in it ; and as Rose- 
mary she grew apace, unchecked and 
untouched by the hardest of winters, 
and the brightest at Pendleton Mill be- 
cause her presence made itso. When 
the whitethorn month came round again 
she was well on her legs, and could run 
chattering about the garden, which was 
entirely restocked with gay flowers that 
spring in pure unconsciousness of the 
reason why. The summer, it passed in 
yet more of freedom and brightness. 
The autumn, it was not so happy. 
Much otherwise, indeed, for the Pen- 
dleton ladies ; while as for Rosemary, 
though the joyous little two-year-old 
was slow to apprehend the change, the 
first cloud gathered over her life. 

** Away flew the last misgiving,”? we 
have said. Yes, but there was a dread 
to come which was a long while wearing 
away. It arrived one dusky October 
morning together with a gaunt, coarse, 
violent-looking woman, never seen in 
that neighborhood before and appar- 
ently a tramp. But not tili then had 
any tramp found a reason for lingering 
at Pendleton, and this woman hung 
about the house for two whole days. 
She was seen loitering on the bridge ; 
she was seen couched on the narrow, 
bush-grown bank under the bridge ; 
she was seen huddled by the back of 
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the shed on the very spot where Rose- 
mary was found ; and a belief grew up 
in the minds of mistress and maid that 
whether the woman was discovered to 
north, south, east, or west, her eyes 
were turned in the direction of the 
house. To add to the terror of these 
appearances, she carried on her arm 
what seemed to be a large old cloak, 
and was in fact a cast-off livery coat, 
precious to a wandering wretch who 
had often to make her bed in the fields. 

Then arose the dreadful fear that a 
nobody’s child so lovely as Rosemary 
was very tempting to kidnappers, and 
the yet more dreadful thought that this 
woman, or some woman like her, might 
come any day and claim the child. 
And then to what misery, to what foul- 
ness, to what a future would the little 
one be taken! No words can tell the 
anguish of the Pendleton ladies as they 
brooded over the possibilities of such 
an out-turn, furtively watching the 
woman from time to time as she sat 
knees and chin together under the 
bridge foot and apparently watching 
them. In truth, she had no such de- 
sign. She had her own trouble about 
her own child—a son, a thief, to be 
released from Winchester Gaol in a 
few hours now, but two days after she 
had reckoned in tramping to meet him 
from some distant haunt, sixty miles 
away. Another morning, and she was 
gone, never to be seen in those parts 
again. But the Pendleton ladies could 
not know that ; and in the wantonness 
of fate, their apprehensions were re- 
newed and confirmed in less than a 
week. 

At breakfast one morning —and it 
was Sunday —their waiting - maid 
brought in to them with obvious un- 
willingness a scrawl of a letter which 
had been thrust under the hall door. 
At sight of it the very hearts of the two 
poor ladies turned pale. The super- 
scription, it was just what the tramp 
woman might have written on a begged 
enyelope, had she a mind to disguise 
her hand. 

**T_-I — Rosa, I must have a cup 
of tea first!’ stammered poor Miss 
Patchard, and meanwhile (the maid 
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being gone from the room) pushed the 
dreadful letter out of sight under the 
tray. 

It was Miss North who drew it forth 
again; but though she was much the 
sturdier soul of the two, her voice de- 
clined to a whisper as she read : — 


** DEAR MADDAMS, — 
‘** Look out for your chik. Mark me. 
A word to the wize. 
** Youers truly, 
‘¢ ANONERMUS.”” 


*¢ Look out for your chick!’ The 
meaning was too gross, the menace too 
palpable. And yet, though the poor 
ladies never knew it, this was nothing 
but the cry of an irascible cottager, 
enraged at having his garden plots 
ravaged four times in a fortnight by 
alien poultry! His cottage ground ran 
down to the frontier of Pendleton Mill, 
having once been the foreman miller’s. 
At Pendleton there were some late- 
bred, haif-grown turkeys, monsters of 
destruction. Again and again had they 
got into John Dogger’s garden, with 
horrible results. Again and again had 
he complained,— but to a man-of-all- 
work, who said nothing to his ladies 
of what he himself was blamable for. 
And now John Dogger, whose news- 
paper was Reynolds, resolved to write 
as a man whose blood is up but wishes 
to give fair warning. 

All these humorous ingenuities- of 
Fortune against the peace of two man- 
less women in an obscure Hampshire 
village, nor less against the life (it is 
no extravagance to say so) of a little 
waif of a foundling. For, from this 
time forth, Rosemary the joyous, Rose- 
mary the wild however sweet, became 
a close prisoner, and almost as it might 
be a prisoner in a Calvinistic convent. 
Has it been said that two or three 
mornings after the receipt of the 
alarming letter, a young turkey was 
found near the shed with its throat cut, 
and a jaunty sprig of parsley in its 
beak ? Well, it was; and with that 
the unhappiness of the Pendleton 
ladies was complete. Here was an- 
other and more significant warning, 
and they had to accept it in silence. 
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They felt that they dare not say a word 
about Anonermus’s letter ; while as for 
the man-of-all work, who might have 
cleared up the mystery of the slaugh- 
ter (when, perhaps, the real meaning 
of Mr. Dogger’s warning would have 
come out) he had his own reasons for 
being altogether in the dark ; he could 
only surmise that the innocent creature 
had been killed by ‘one of them 
plaguey tramps.’ 

And now a great change at Pendle- 
ton Mill, where everything went back 
to something worse than the grey quiet 
of the times before Rosemary came. 
Though there were many more bright 
days that year before winter set in — 
sunny days when birds called to her 
from the trees, and the little fleet of 
ducks sailed up and down inviting her, 
and a great Dog Beautiful had come to 
live in the garden—Rosemary was 
hardly ever allowed to pass beyond the 
house door. Her own sprightly and 
therefore most fitting little maid had 
been dismissed, and her place given to 
a woman who might have been in- 
tended to pass for a policeman in plain 
clothes. But as soon as it appeared 
that Rosemary had learnt to say ‘‘ damn 
it’? when her doll would not stand up- 
right or her kitten refused a sponge- 
bath, this person also was dismissed ; 
and thenceforth the child had no other 
nurse, governess, companion, but Miss 
North or Miss Patchard. When she 
was not with one of those tender- 


1 The parsley-sprig, a joke of John Dogger’s 
which was crystal clear to the man-of-all-work, had 
mysteries of the darkest hue for these poor Pen- 
dleton ladies. That a sinister meaning was in- 
tended by it they could not doubt, but how it was 
meant to be understood exactly gave them many 
an anxious hour of debate. Yet what Miss North 
really thought it signified she dare not say. 
Neither could Miss Patchard acknowledge her own 
interpretation, till she satisfied herself that it 
would probably drive out of the other’s head the 
more ghastly idea that possessed it, ‘I know 
what you think,” she said at last, “ but you must 
not allow your mind to dwell upon anything so 
fantastically horrible. Depend upon it, the inten- 
tion was to denote that —that there was great 
danger toa baby. Do you see,dear Rosa? To a 
baby.” But no; Miss North could not discover 
any association of ideas between little children 
and parsley-sprigs. “Oh, but there is! There is 
indeed! No wonder you never heard of it, but” 
—and then, lowering her voice, Miss Patchard ex- 
plained what the association was. 





hearted, fear-tormented ladies, she was 
with both; and when she was with 
both she sat or moved in the shadow of 
two Anxieties instead of one. There 
were her A B C lessons in the morn- 
ing; playtime in a corner with her 
toys while the Anxiety in attendance 
sewed and thought the while of this 
and that— mostly of the* future and 
of other worlds ; and afternoons with 
both Anxieties, when, weather permit- 
ting, a regulation walk on the gravel- 
path before the door was ventured, or 
even a stuffy drive on the highroad to 
Newhurst. To conclude the day, an 
evening hour or two in the company 
sitting-room with the same toys, the 
same picture-books, and the decreas- 
ingly responsive kitten. 

In that low-built cottage with its dim 
rooms, where every voice had a hush 
in it, and every article of furniture 
blinked reproof to levity, this would 
have been a sad life for a little child 
without any further detractions from 
merriment. But Rosemary was not 
‘‘any”’ little child in the sense of being 
ordinary or of the average. In truth, 
she was far otherwise ; and ’twas that 
that made the tragedy. Sound as she 
was and happy-hearted, a more sensi- 
tive, more apprehensive, more sympa- 
thetic little creature was never born of 
peasant or princess. Forced back on 
herself — her fate from the age of three 
—she had hours of stillness when one 
might have suspected her of having 
lived for a hundred years within some 
enchanted hill before she was found 
asleep near the Pendleton mill-shed. 
On winter evenings, when she sat in 
her little chair between them by the 
fireside, that fancy often recurred to 
her sisters, as she was taught to call 
them. But what was far beyond their 
knowledge and their dreams was better 
worth their thought. Yet how should 
they guess that any three-year old, 
four-year-old child could be so sensible 
of a trouble in the house, so percipient 
of a dreadful meaning in its silences, 
so sensitive to the passage of unspoken 
communications of anxiety between 
sister Mary and sister Rosa? Quite 
unfamiliar with nursery phenomena, 
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neither of them were aware that though 
children rarely see anything of the 
mind distress that afflicts their elders, 
there are exceptions whose perceptive- 
ness is touchingly and painfully keen. 
But receptiveness is rather the word. 
It is not merely that these tender little 
souls have eyes and see ; they seem to 
take in at every known sense, and 
through some that are not known, the 
tribulation to which they can give 
neither form nor name. Rosemary 
was one of these sympathetic little 
creatures, and suffered as they do; nor 
less because she learned to draw from 
certain whisperings, certain glances, 
certain things forbidden, and, more 
than all, from the adoption of a kind of 
argot in her presence, that she herself 
was the centre and perhaps the source 
of the watchful anxiety around her. 
Thenceforth the little mind was 
haunted ground. 

To be sure, as time went on and 
nothing happened, the fears of the 
Pendleton ladies declined. They de- 
clined so much that before Rosemary 
was seven years old the tramp would 
be forgotten for days together ; which 
is as much as to say that Pendleton 
Mill became less of a gaol. But mean- 
time it had become more of a convent. 
The dangers that menaced their child’s 
good, the dread that she might be sud- 
denly snatched from them and carried 
off to live in riotous misery and die in 
wickedness, this was a terror which 


had only one means of relief. Prayer 
might avert, religion might save. With 


tears and trembling hearts, the two 
women composed special prayers for 
their foundling, sitting together two 
long evenings for the purpose, and 
afterwards lying awake for hours under 
a sense of presumption in being so for- 
mal. And then—then they composed 
a prayer for Rosemary herself, in which 
the reference to butchers and lambs, 
and to prowlers who would steal away 
little children to destroy them, was not 
as thickly veiled as they imagined. 
Neither could the authors of that pretty 
simple prayer conceal the emotion with 
which they heard it fall from their 
baby’s lips as she knelt by her bedside. 
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Besides, they thought she could not 
comprehend. Nor did she very accu- 
rately ; yet, vague as it may be, there 
is understanding in feeling and divina- 
tion in the spirit of wonder. 

And as we have already said (telling 
the thought of the sisters), if prayer 
might not avert religion might save. 
Any day she might be taken away into 
Heaven only knew what sort of life and 
companionship ; therefore must little 
Rosemary be led every day along the 
paths of righteousness, so that, by 
God’s blessing, it would be hard to win 
her away from them. It did not seem 
possible to the Pendleton ladies that 
their sensitive darling could long en- 
dure the coarseness, violence, and mis- 
ery of tramping people. <A year, and 
she would certainly perish in such sur- 
roundings. Should the worst happen, 
the more hope for their teaching, since 
its influence might be counted on to 
outlast the little life. She would die 
with the angel in her living still. 


IV. 

Ir was not the most tender-hearted 
but the more experienced of the Pen- 
dleton ladies who first began to doubt 
if there was gaiety enough at Pendle- 
ton Mill to keep a little girl in health 
and spirits. Possibly, too, she came to 
think that the little girl’s imagination 
—which even Miss North could see 
burned within her like a hearth-fire of 
peat — was fed too much on stories of 
saints and angels and the happy life to 
come. What else, indeed, was sup- 
plied to it, except the fancies that Rose- 
mary made for herself out of the clouds 
and the sunshine, the winds and the 
thunder, the voice of the stream at 
night, the noises of the birds in the 
morning, and such-like things? Not 
that the child’s fancies were melan- 
choly ever. Even when they were 
awful they went to a diapason of 
delight. But then they were rarely 
awful; they were mostly joyful-won- 
derful ; for (God knew how) the whole 
heart of this little one was made for 
joy. 

Not much of this, however, appeared 
in the look of the child or in her ways, 
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which became more silent, dreamy, 
abstract as the seasons rolled on. So 
Rosa North spoke about it, to find that 
there was less need of speaking than 
she thought. Gentle Miss Patchard 
wanted but a word, and her own ap- 
prehensions, till then unwilling, eva- 
sive, diffused, crystallized in a moment. 
Taking alarm as straw takes flame, she 
eagerly joined in consultation for a re- 
vised policy ; the result of which was 
that several books-for-the-young with a 
deal of dying in them disappeared ; 
others, downright fairy-books, Alices in 
Wonderland, and the like, replaced 
them ; only on Sundays was there sa- 
cred music on the piano ; and compared 
with Rosemary’s share of previous go- 
ings and comings, something like gad- 
ding about supervened. 

For all that appeared to the contrary, 
Rosa the Little took this wonderful 
change as if it were merely in the order 
of nature, like the coming of spring ; 
the which, don’t we see ? was the very 
happiest possible way of taking it. 
That she should not think, should not 
wonder, should not inquire, but simply 
accept and enjoy —that was the hope, 
and it was fulfilled. Henceforth the 
brighter time of Rosemary’s first com- 
ing was renewed, and she was not the 
only lady of Pendleton Mill to expand 
to and rejoice init. The new growth, 
the new freedom, delighted the little 
maid, though it did happen to her once 
to doubt the happiness of mixing in 
the world. 

This experience fell upon a certain 
Sunday, about the time of year when 
Mrs. Filer would occasionally gratify 
her dream of sitting with the choir of 
Pendleton church in a choice silk gown, 
encouraging the children’s voices, and 
looking both beautiful and good in the 
doing of it. On summer days she 
would drive in from Newhurst in her 
pony carriage (which was no brag, 
Filer could well afford it), bringing 
with her a young Filer or two whom 
she would rather have left at home, 
perhaps. That is most likely, indeed ; 
but if it were so, Mrs. Filer knew bet- 
ter than to humor any such incautious 
whim. She liked best to make these 





excursions on a sacrament Sunday, as 
she told Filer with the air of one who 
has his own foolish little memories of 
the past, which yet are dear. Filer 
thought this very nice of her; espe- 
cially as she was known to everybody 
at Pendleton to have been quite a poor 
child when she lived there, with hardly 
two frocks to her back. But we who 
are better informed may imagine that 
this preference for sacrament Sundays 
had to do with a childhood not her 
own. It is, in fact, explained by the 
circumstance that on those days there 
is a lingering in the church, by some, 
after service, and that the Pendleton 
ladies always remained ; little Rose- 
mary sitting alone in her sisters’ pew 
till the communicants were dismissed, 
a pretty picture of childish meditation. 
But she was no longer expected to wait 
within the church. Now she was al- 
lowed to go out into the churchyard, 
which looked from a hillside upon 
miles of beautiful country, —ever most 
beautiful in its Sunday dream of rest 
and peace. 

And there she sat very quietly on 
one such morning, when she was pres- 
ently joined by a boy; a boy whom 
she had sometimes seen in church, and 
had noticed on account of the exceed- 
ing bushiness and redness of his hair. 
This was the second Master Filer ; to 
whom his stepmother had said, ‘* Why 
don’t you go and speak to that pretty 
little girl ?”’ (** while I, too, take the 
sacrament,’’? being understood.) So 
young Filer, nothing loth, went over 
with his hands in his pockets to intro- 
duce himself, and with his hands in his 
pockets sat down beside her on the 
mossy stone. Neither did he take his 
hands out of his pockets till he discov- 
ered in the course of conversation that 
she knew nothing of the Day of Judg- 
ment, and had no conception of Hell. 

Albert Filer had never such a chance 
as this since he found old Mother 
Wilkins’s cat fast held by the tail ina 
trap which some one had set for that 
very purpose. He was on his feet ina 
moment, and after allowing himself a 
contemplative glance at ‘the biggest 
guffin out’? (which Rosemary learned 
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from him was a critical description of 
herself), he launched into particulars. 
Though she was now eight years old, 
he had before him Ignorance complete ; 
so careful had her sisters been to 
shield her young imagination from all 
that was dark and terrible in the reli- 
gious teaching of the time. Day of 
Judgment,—could it be for babes ? 
Hell? Why need such innocence be 
affrighted with its terrors ? So they had 
spoken together,—not without some 
trembling consciousness of doubt. Al- 
bert had no doubts whatever. He saw 
a pleasant duty clear, and entered upon 
it with the utmost zeal, and all the par- 
ticularity he could command at so short 
a notice. Standing before her, himself 
like an incendiary torch with that bris- 
tling red head of his, he told her of the 
blowing of tremendous trumpets all of 
a sudden, most likely in the middle of 
the night ; of stars coming nearer and 
bigger and bigger and nearer till they 
smashed bang on top of the houses ; 
of the sky all busting into flames ; of 
the dead people like these here (with a 
slap on the mossy stone) rising out of 
the ground, some a-screaming, some 
a-hollering, some a-saying their prayers; 
of the earth opening with a gashly 
sound just over where hell is, and the 
devils swarming out with their pitch- 
forks —red hot, mind you—to stick 
into the wicked, like you see in hay- 
making, and then down again they go 
to chuck ’em into a lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone.’ And that not 
half nor a quarter of it. And girls, 
they say, getting the worst of every- 
thing because they do tell such lies. 

Much excited by his own revelations, 
Albert watched the effect on his lis- 
tener with great enjoyment. But his 
last stroke was miscalculated. There, 
she felt, he was making fun; and 
fetching her breath with a sob and a 
smile, she said :— 

“I don’t believe you ! 
book tale ! ”’ 

‘Ts it?’ said Albert, thrusting his 
head at her. ‘* What! when it’s all in 
the Bible ?” 

Now Rosemary knew of the Bible as 
indeed the word of God — a book much 


It’s a story- 





too sacred for little girls to read in ; and 
her heart sank within her. 

On the way home from church, the 
Pendleton ladies could not help notic- 
ing that she looked pinched — “ some- 
how all drawn together,’’? as one of 
them said. And by nightfall they 
thought they could guess the reason 
why ; for as Miss Patchard was leav- 
ing the room, after seeing the joy of 
the house comfortably settled in her 
small white bed, Rosemary called to 
her saying, ‘* Sister Mary, whisper : is 
there a dreadful Day of Judgment ? ”’ 

*¢ That horrid boy !”’ started into the 
poor lady’s mind, which was all alive 
on the instant. To Rosemary she said, 
thinking of the dark night that was 
coming on, ‘* Dreadful? To lambs 
like you, or—or any one? No, but 
beautiful, joyful!’? And thereupon 
she sat down by Rosemary’s pillow 
with the remark that perhaps she had 
been listening to some very stupid boy, 
called to mind the most glorious visions 
of saints and martyrs, and told of a 
Judgment Day very different from 
Albert’s. In the low voice and the 
little language that bring mothers and 
children bosom to bosom, she made 
such pictures of opening clouds, and 
beaming thrones, and ladders of light 
from earth to heaven ; such stories she 
told of angels circling and singing in 
wreathed throngs, of gentle winds de- 
scending from heaven, and yet not 
winds, but breaths of music sent to 
wander here and there and put every 
fear to sleep; above all, of the dear 
Saviour standing forth in the shining 
place where the sky opened, and saying 
with outstretched arms, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’’ — that the 
narrator of these things could but think 
Heaven itself her inspiration. She 
was sure of it while she spoke, for 
never did she speak like this before ; 
and the assurance brought a light upon 
her face which was more to the little 
one’s eyes than the words to her ears. 
By degrees there came over her own 
face an answering glory, which, when 
Sister Mary turned and saw it, startled 
her; little knowing how she looked 
herself. 
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Upon no two creatures in the world 
did sleep descend more sweetly that 
Sunday evening than on these ; and in 
none did it lodge more kindly all night 
long. 


Vv 

ANOTHER year passes ; we must not 
linger. Another year passes, quite like 
the last at Pendleton Mill, only with 
more breadth and light and fulness ; 
and then came the final sorrow. 

If this were not a true story, we 
should probably read at the point we 
have come to that as Rosemary was 
trudging along the road one wintry day, 
her red cloak laced with lightly fallen 
snow which filled the crinkled border 
of her hood with snowdrops, she was 
strangely run over by Mrs. Filer’s po- 
nies. Or it might be that the little 
maid so pleadingly insisted on going 
with the Pendleton ladies to visit a 
poor child lying ill in a neighboring 
cottage —child of him who murdered 
the turkey ?—that she prevailed, took 





the fever, and died ; the other one not | 


being a penny the worse. Or perhaps 
something more original might be con- 


uglinesses which, the moment they are 
seen, the inner vision of the mind 
shuts out, so we sophisticated persons 
are ever ready to reject the sight of 
such beauty as now encompassed this 
little girl, fearing to admit along with it 
superstitious ideas ; or, at the least, a 
too pensive, uncomfortable, and un- 
scientific line of speculation. But pure 
romance is tolerable enough ; and the 
least superstitious reader will bear tell- 
ing that if our come-and-go foundling 
had really lived for a hundred years in 
some enchanted hill before she was 
discovered one morning asleep by a 
mill-shed, and if now she heard the 
voices of the fairy-folk calling her back, 
drawing her back, and filling her mind 
with the fear and delight of compulsion 
to go, she would have looked and 
moved just as she did in the later days 
of her sojourn at Pendleton Mill. But, 
for those who can endure it, why 
mayn’t we take a similitude from mod- 
ern poesy as well as from ancient fairy 
lore? There is Wordsworth’s fancy, 
drawn from childhood, that ‘ trailing 
clouds of glory do we come from 
heaven which is our home.” It is a 


trived, with such a boy as Albert on/| fancy which has been much approved ; 


hand, not to speak of the unawakened 
tiger in Albert’s sire. But the real 
story is that there was less romance in 
Rosemary’s ending than in her begin- 
ning ; except for one thing which shall 
presently be told. Nobody could ever 
make out when or where she encoun- 
tered the malady of which she died, 
nor even quite what it was. Slow 
fever they called it ; and slow fever it 
was for a while, and then a rushing 
fire. 

Far from us all be the wish to dwell 
on either phase of her illness ; if that 
is to be called illness which was as 
much like a process of translation. 
But there is no distress in seeing how 
miraculously she grew, during those 
six weeks, in all the conditions of her 
nature, nor how the lovely face fined 
by degrees to greater loveliness, nor 
how strange the loveliness was. Not 





that it could be very well described, if, | 


indeed, the description would be en- 


and if we may add to it another, 
namely, that these clouds of glory may 
gather again about one returning (this 
being no place for her, after all), why 
then we bring to view another and 
perhaps a truer picture of Rosemary 
when her slow fever bestirred itself 
and became arushing fire. 

Though the Pendleton ladies were 
awed, nothing in their dear one’s looks 
surprised them in the least. Some- 
times, indeed, they wondered if the 
consciousness in the little mind fully 
corresponded with them — whether she 
knew all she seemed to know and saw 
all she seemed to see. But the date- 
lessness of the child had thrown a 
ceaseless mystery about her for those 
good souls ; and to one of them at 
least it would have been no such ex- 
travagant belief that she had come, not 
from fairy-land, but from heaven itself, 
when she was found on earth. It was 
not so much the angelic sweetness as 


tirely acceptable. For just as there are! the angelic thoughtfulness that spoke 
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for that idea ; and what a look was on 
Rosemary’s face as she listened in her 
bed to Sister Mary’s account of the 
Judgment Day! And now it had re- 
turned, and was there always. 

But where such matters as immortal 
souls are concerned it is dangerous to 
take anything for granted ; and it was 
the very datelessness of which we have 
spoken that sustained the anxious 
watchfulness of the Pendleton ladies 
for the spiritual good of their found- 
ling. Now certainly it could not cease. 
How should it cease now? From the 
beginning of Rosemary’s illness it was 
strongly borne in to everybody that it 
would be the last, as it was also the 
first. One of the servants said that, in 
consequence, “‘the whole place was 
like a little heaven below.”’ 

“* Weeping ?” I asked. 

‘““Weeping? Not if we knew it. 
There was nothing but smiling and 
cheerfulness before her, and talking of 
harps in the sky and angels’ wings. 
Even the night before, the oldest mis- 
tress came to me in the kitchen and 
said, ‘’Lizabeth, not a tear! —not a 
tear for worlds !’ ”” 

It wasn’t Elizabeth, but the parson 
of the parish who told me that this 
next morning was one of the sweetest 
and brightest of the whole summer. 
** And yet,” said he, ‘‘I could hardly 
see anything about me as I came back 
from Pendleton Mill,—because of a 
darkness not of this world.’? He was 
present. The doctor came, rather as a 
civility than anything else, looked at a 
patient who was no longer his, lingered 
about in helpless gravity for a while, 
and then left the room. ‘As _ he 
passed me,” said the parson, ‘he 
shaped his lips to the words ‘ Half-an- 
hour ;’ which no doubt was what he 
told Miss Patchard when she followed 
him from the room. It did not look 
like it —only another half-hour of life. 
I do assure you,” the parson said, 
“that I am not repeating an after- 
thought when I tell you that at that 
moment it was less like dying than life 
renewing. Sensible, if not exactly con- 
scious of things about her, the little 
creature lay in a sort of serenely rapt 





expectancy, such as we read of but 
very rarely see. The old lady must 
have been smartly shocked by what the 
doctor said, and yet when she glanced 
at the child in coming in again some- 
thing like a gleam of triumph pierced 
through the grief of her regard ; and 
well I could understand it. There 
never was such a picture of saintly 
hope. But it declined, that look. Yet 
I don’t know; perhaps it may have 
been my fancy ; and—well, the end 
of it was this. After ten minutes or 
so, which might have been half sleep 
or half unconsciousness, a quick and 
sudden intimation seemed to come to 
this little Rosemary ; as if, you know, 
something within her had said ‘ Now !” 
On that she opened her eyes in ag- 
grieved astonishment, saying : — 

*¢¢ Sister Mary, is this death ?’ 

‘** Poor Miss Patchard, who sat with 
the child’s hand in her own, could only 
sob and nod her head. 

**¢ And is this all? Oh, I am so dis- 
appointed !’ 

‘Her closed eyelids quivering, she 
turned to the wall, drew up her knees 
in the common way of going to sleep, 
and was gone.” 


VI. 

For all sakes, but particularly for the 
scoffer’s, who will say *“* Poor child! ”’ 
but more gratefully exclaim against 
those damned fools of women and the 
whole beastly imposture of the thing, it 
is as well that the story does not quite 
end here. The parson, who was always 
harassed with doubts, never recovered 
from that little shock. As for the two 
poor ladies, to them it was like a sud- 
den blast from the pit ; but they were 
helped a little before long. 

Mr. Filer’s house in the High Street 
was not originally built for purposes of 
trade, and had a beautiful great veran- 
dah’d window on an upper floor at the 
back (which, indeed, was another front) 
looking far over the country Pendleton 
way. Here it was his greatest solace 
to sit on bright, warm summer after- 
noons ; for whether he looked within 
upon his calculations, or at the clever, 
pretty wife beside him, or over his long 
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garden to the hilly fields, every pros- 
pect pleased. They sat there together 
in this fashion on the Sunday after 
Rosemary had been laid in the ground ; 
had been laid in the ground, but not 
with her little red cloak and hood, as 
Mr. Bigbrow of the new chapel had so 
strongly recommended. For, thanks 
to the whisperings of the clergyman’s 
wife, this very young and most fervid 
Haggletonian minister had heard the 
whole story; and having pondered it 
with the mind of one who was deep in 
Revelations, he called on the Pendleton 
ladies for the purpose of urging them 
to lay those red garments in the grave 
with her who had come in them. It 
was all he had to say, but he said it as 
a prophet might, with a darkening 
face, and as with smoke and fire. Not 
a word in explanation of his urgency 
would he concede to the frightened and 
bewildered ladies, except (at parting) 
that he ‘‘ suspected the hoof of Mephis- 
topheles.”? Ah! what days they were 
for those poor things! But that did 
them good too, a little; rousing them 
to indignant love. 

But we are with Mr. and Mrs. Filer, 
basking in the sunshine on their high 
verandah, with its view toward Pendle- 
ton church. Both were thoughtful, but 
the woman’s pensiveness was not the 
man’s; and he presently found in it 
something strange, foreign, exclusive 
of himself. ‘‘ But I know what it is,” 
he said, when she evaded his what’s- 
the-matter questioning. ‘‘ You needn’t 
tell me. You are thinking of that poor 
young thing that was buried over there 
the other day. I understand, my love. 
You have a dear little girl of your 
own.”’ 

‘*James,’’ said his wife a moment 
afterward, and without the least inten- 
tion of opening her lips, ‘** I was think- 
ing of that ; and do you know why ?”’ 

‘*- Yes, Sophy, I do ; because you al- 
ways had a mother’s heart.”’ 

** Jem, it was because I had a most 
curious dream that night, and—TI can’t 
get over it.” 

‘*¢ No more you ever will,’’ said James, 
till you out with it.”’ 

A moment’s hesitation, and, ‘‘ Come 
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here, then, and I’ll tell you. I dreamt 
I was walking out there ’’— pointing 
to a long stretch of meadow in the dis- 
tance —*‘ with our little Bella ; and it 
was towards evening — later than this ; 
and when I saw the dusk coming on I 
looked round for Isabel, thinking it 
time to turn home. But the child was 
gone. I called and called, but ’twas 
no use, — Bella was gone. So I came 
running home, and it was nearly dark, 
and I hadn’t gone far when who should 
come towards me all of a sudden but — 
the other. You know what I mean, 
James.”’ 

** All in white, of course,” said Filer ; 
the readier to laugh away his wife’s 
seriousness, because it seemed condens- 
ing upon her very quickly and very 
icily. And he had the satisfaction of 
seeing her color come back in a rush 
as she answered : — 

**N —no; I don’t think all in white. 
But there, I don’t seem to have noticed 
much. So she came up to me and 
went walking by my side, not saying 
anything at first, and me feeling as if 
I should fly to pieces. But as we came 
through Trotman’s field she spoke. 
She spoke, and she said, ‘I must go 
back now.’ And then she said, ‘ You 
don’t know what I am going to tell 
you, and nobody knows yet, but it is 
true. You have heard of a Day of 
Judgment?’ James, you mayn’t be- 
lieve me, but though it was a spirit, 
when she asked me that question, tak- 
ing hold of my hand that was hanging 
at my side, I felt the little fingers plain 
and warm.”’ 

*©Oh, come ! ”’ cried Mr. Filer. 

**T did, and the funny part of it was 
that it seemed — it seemed so kind ! ”’ 

This and the sob that accompanied 
it put her good husband so far out of 
his depth that he could only wonder at 
the softness of women’s hearts and 
wait till she could go on again. 

*“* Day of Judgment. Yes, she asked 
me that, and I told her of course I 
had; only I always thought that the 
same day that we died was the Day of 
Judgment for each of us. ‘ But not if 
you are a little child,’ she said. Wasn’t 
it strange? My heart trembled, she 
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spoke so wise-like and unexpected. 
And then she went on, without once 
looking at me, but holding my hand 
and running by my side, saying that 
the children must wait for their moth- 
ers. For God will have it that mothers 
shall come before him not alone, but 
bringing their little ones.”’ 

A moment of intense silence. Then, 
“By George!’ Filer breathed out 
with a long look of wonder at his wife, 
whose face was turned from him while 
she spoke those last words, and re- 
mained averted. ‘ ‘Not alone, but 
bringing their little ones!’ Why, So- 
phy !”? (James Filer was unaware that 
he had an imagination, yet something 
of the kind, though still business-like 
in its perception of ‘“‘a splendid idea,” 
worked in him now with energy and 
aptitude.) ‘‘ Why, Sophy, it’s awful ! 
Beautiful, too, of course, when the 
right sort of mothers are in it. You 
can see ’em! They come before the 
Throne, with the little boys and girls 
that they lost clinging about them all 
so smiling and glad. But, by George, 
Sophy, the bad ones! What about 
them? Take it that they were drunken, 
careless, cruel mothers ; the beating 
and starving sort of mothers; take it 
that —— Why, I suppose that if they 
were murderers they would have to go 
not alone, but leading the little ones 
they killed ! ” 

His wife made no answer, but sat as 
still as a stone. 

‘“*T mean according to this dream,” 
he added. ‘ But we know what dreams 
are. Think no more about it;’’ for 
as she was so quiet and kept looking 
away from him he thought her distress 
more than enough. ‘ After all, what 
is it to you? You belong to the right 
sort.”’ 

** Oh, it’s nothing to me, of course,”’ 
she said. ‘Only it did seem strange.” 
And she rose and went back into the 
room. 

Her husband, following her, had an 
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idea. ‘‘ Nothing for us to fret about,”’ 
said he. ‘ But, you know, if there is 
anything in this dream, I’m obliged to 
ask, Why did it come to you ?”’ 

She wheeled about, facing him stead- 
ily, though deathly pale. 

Marking her pallor, he said to him- 
self, “‘She’s thinking that in the dream 
she lost Bella.” 

“Yes, why did it come to you —if 
there’s anything in it? Ill give you 
my idea; which is, that it is meant 
for you to go and tell to the Pendleton 
ladies. Who’s to know how much it 
concerns them? You should go to- 
morrow.”’ 

Sophy sighed, flushed, smiled, and 
said she was sure she wouldn’t do any- 
thing of the kind. Why should she 
worry the poor things ? According to 
what people said, they had only found 
the child, had they ? 

Mr. Filer shook his head, retained 
his sense of duty, and having occasion 
to go elsewhere next day, he made 
time to slip over to Pendleton unbe- 
known to his Sophy. He could be 
solemn, he was himself profoundly 
impressed by the dream, and its recital 
was listened to with absolute awe. 
Allthat his imagination could read in 
it beamed upon those tender souls with 
a broader and stronger light ; and how 
much this news of their little one took 
from the burden of their thoughts is 
past explanation. Superstition, to be 
sure; but after that dark day, what 
happiness it was to think of her as 
coming and going as angels do, in com- 
munion with heaven. 

Jealous as they were of Rosemary’s 
affection, it would be strange if the 
Pendleton ladies never asked each 
other Mr. Filer’s question : Why should 
that dream come to her, and not to one 
of themselves? It must have oc- 
curred to them, though very likely only 
as a question to be dismissed. Filer 
had his business to attend to, and after 
a little while never thought of it again. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


II. 
SCOTT AND DUMAS. 

Ir would be difficult to find anything 
in the history of literature quite similar 
to the achievement of the Waverley 
Novels. Their uniqueness does not 
consist wholly, or from the present 
point of view even mainly, in the fact 
that for bulk, excellence, and rapidity 
of production combined they can prob- 
ably challenge anything else in letters. 
That they can do this I am by no means 
disposed to deny. But the point of 
pre-eminence at present to be consid- 
ered is the singular and miraculous 
fashion in which Sir Walter, taking a 
kind of writing which had, as we have 
seen, been tried, or at least tried at, 
for more than two thousand years, and 
which had never yet been got to run 
smoothly on its own lines to its own 
end, by one stroke effected what the 
efforts of those two millenniums had 
been quite vainly endeavoring to ac- 
complish. That ‘* Wayerley”’ itself is 
the ideal of an historical novel need 
not be contended by any intelligent 
devotee. It bears, especially in its 
earlier chapters, too many marks of the 
old false procedure ; and that insipidity 
of the nominal hero, which is so con- 
stantly and not so unjustly charged 
against Scott, appears in it pretty 
strongly. Even his unworldly educa- 
tion with the flustering influence of the 
Blessed Bear added, does not wholly 
excuse Waverley in so early a matter 
as the Balmawhapple duel. We can 
hardly blame his brother officers for 
suspecting him of poltroonery ; and he 
can only clear himself from the charge 
of being a coward by submitting to that 
of being a simpleton. And though it 
is by no means the case that, according 
to the stupid old rule of critics like 
Rymer, a hero must be always wise as 
well as always fortunate, always virtu- 
ous as well as always brave, yet the 
kinds of folly permitted to him are 
rather limited in number. It is worth 
while to dwell on this in order to show 
that what is most wonderful about 





‘* Waverley ”’ is not its individual per- 
fection as a work of art ; though the 
Baron, the Bailie, most of the actual 
scenes after the war breaks out, and 
many other things and persons, exalt it 
infinitely above anything of the kind 
known earlier. 

But the chief marvel, the real point 
of interest, is the way in which, after 
thousands of years of effort to launch 
one particular ship into one particular 
ocean, she at last slips as by actual 
miracle into the waves and sweeps out 
into the open sea. Exactly how this 
happened it may be impossible to point 
out with any exhaustive certainty. 
Some reasons why the thing had not 
been done before were given in the last 
paper ; some why it was done at this 
hour and by this man may perhaps be 
given in the present. But we shall 
have to end by assigning at least a 
large share of the explanation to the 
formula that, ‘‘ Walter Scott made his- 
torical novels because there was in him 
the virtue of the historical novelist.” 

Nevertheless we can perhaps find 
out a little about the component parts 
of this virtue, a little more about the 
antecedents and immediate workings 
of it. The desiderata which have been 
referred to before,—the wide knowl- 
edge of history, the affectionate and 
romantic interest in the past — Scott 
possessed in common with his genera- 
tion, but in far larger measure and more 
intense degree. Nor was it probably 
of slight importance that when he com- 
menced as a historical novelist he was 
a man well advanced in middle age, and 
not merely provided with immense 
stores of reading, and with very con- 
siderable practice in composition of 
many ‘kinds, but also experienced in 
more than one walk of practical busi- 
ness, thoroughly versed in society from 
the highest to the lowest ranks, and 
lastly absolute master of a large portion 
of his own time. It had indeed for 
years pleased him to dispose of much 
of this leisure in literary labor ; but 
it was in labor of his own choosing, 
and neither in task-work nor in work 
necessary for bread-winning. The 
sheriffdom and the clerkship (least dis- 
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tressful of places) freed him from all 
cares of this kind, not to mention the 
extraordinary sums paid for his poems. 

But the most happy predisposition or 
preparation to be found in his earlier 
career was beyond all doubt his ap- 
prenticeship, if the word seem not too 
unceremonious, to these poems them- 
selves. Here indeed he had far less to 
originate than in the novels. From 
the dawn of literature the narrative 
romance had been written in verse, 
and from the dawn of literature it had 
been wont to pretend to a historical 
character. I am not sure, however, 
that the present age, which, while it 
gives itself airs of being unjust to 
Scott’s prose, is unjust in reality to his 
poetry, does not even here omit to rec- 
ognize the full value of his innovations 
or improvements. Of most classical 
narrative poems (the Odyssey being 
perhaps the sole exception) the famous 
saying about Richardson, that if you 
read for the story you would hang your- 
self, is true enough. It is true to a 
great extent of Milton, to some extent 
even of Spenser, and of nearly all the 
great narrative poets of the Continent 
except Ariosto, in whom it is rather 
the stories than the story, rather the 
endless flow of romantic and comic 
digression than the plot and characters, 
that attract us. As for the medizeval 
writers whom Scott more immediately 
followed, I believe I am in a very de- 
cided minority. I find them interest- 
ing for the story ; but most people do 
not find them so, and I cannot but 
admit myself that their interest of this 
kind varies very much indeed, and is 
very seldom of the highest. 

With Scott it is quite different. Any 
child who is good for anything knows 
why “The Lay of the Last Minstrel ”’ 
was so popular. It was not merely or 
mainly because the form was novel and 
daring; for nearly a hundred years 
past that form has been as familiar as 
Pope’s couplet was to our great-grand- 
fathers. It was not merely (though it 
was partly) because the thing is inter- 
spersed with passages of genuine and 
delightful poetry. It was because it 
was and is interesting as a story ; be- 
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cause the reader wanted to know what 
became of Deloraine and the Goblin 
page, and the rest; because the inci- 
dents and the scenes attracted, excited, 
fixed attention. This was even more 
the case in ‘‘ Marmion” (which more- 
over approaches the historical novel in 
verse more nearly still), and it never 
failed in any of the rest. It was, to 
take some of the least popular of all 
the poems, because Scott could tell an 
incident as he has told the vengeance 
of Bertram Risingham in ‘ Rokeby,”’ 
because he could knit together the 
well-worn and world-old string of fa- 
miliar trials and temptations as he has 
done in **The Bridal of Triermain,’’ 
that he made his fortune in verse. He 
had the secret of tale-telling and of ad- 
justing tales to facts. He taught it to 
Byron and others, and he made the 
popularity of the thing. 

The suitableness of verse, however, 
for the story as the story, and especially 
for the historical novel as the histor- 
ical novel, is so far inferior to that of 
prose, and the difficulty of keeping up 
a series of fictions in verse is so im- 
measurably greater than that of doing 
the same thing in prose, that I am dis- 
posed to believe that ‘* Waverley” 
would have appeared all the same if 
there had been no Byron, and no 
chance of dethronement. In fact, the 
historical novel had to be created, and 
Scott had to create it. He had learned 
— if so dull and deliberate a process as 
learning can be asserted of what seems 
to have been as natural and as little 
troublesome to him as breathing — to 
build the romantic structure, to dec- 
orate it with ornament of fact and 
fancy from the records of the past, to 
depict scenery and manners, to project 
character, to weave dialogue. And I 
do not know that there is any more 
remarkable proof of his literary versa- 
tility in general, and his vocation for 
the historical novel in particular, than 
the fact that the main fault of prose 
romances, especially those immediately 
preceding his own, was also one most 
likely to be encouraged by a course of 
poetical practice, and yet is one from 
which he is almost entirely free, 
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The Godwins and the Mrs. Radcliffes 
had perpetually offended, now by dia- 
logue so glaringly modern that it was 
utterly out of keeping with their story 
and their characters, now by the adop- 
tion of the conventional stage-jargon 
which is one of the most detestable 
lingos ever devised by man. With 
very rare exceptions Sir Walter com- 
pletely avoids both these dangers. His 
conversation has not, indeed, that 
prominence in the method of his work 
which we shall find it possessing in the 
case of his great French follower. 
But it is for the most part full of 
dramatic suitableness, it is often excel- 
lently humorous or pathetic, and it 
almost always possesses in some degree 
the Shakepearean quality of fitting the 
individual and the time and the circum- 
stances without any deliberate archaism 
or modernism. No doubt Scott’s wide 
reading enabled him to do a certain 
amount of mosaic work of this kind. 
Few, for instance, except those whose 
own reading is pretty wide in the plays 
and pamphlets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, know how much is worked from 
them into “The Fortunes of Nigel” 
and ** Woodstock.’ But this dialogue 
is never mere mosaic. It has the 
quality which, already called Shake- 
spearean, also belongs to men of such 
different kinds and orders of greatness 
from Scott’s or Shakespeare’s as, for 
instance, Goldsmith,—the quality of 
humanity, independent of time. Now 
this is of itself of Sith importance to 
the historical novelist, that it may be 
doubted whether any other kind of 
craftsman can find it more important. 
The laborious and uninspired attempt 
at fidelity to the language of the time 
is nearly as destructive of the equa- 
nimity proper to the reception of a 
novel, as is the perpetual irritation 
which glaring and tasteless anachro- 
nisms of speech excite. And it is not 
particularly easy to say whether this 
knack plays a greater part in the fash- 
ioning of the ‘* Scotch novel,” as it used 
to be called, than the other ingredients 
of plot, character, and description. In 
regard to plot, Scott was from one point 
of view a great and confessing sinuer ; 





from another, a most admirably justi- 
fied one. Plot, in the strict sense, he 
never achieved, and he very seldom 
even attempted to achieve it. It was 
only the other day that there was pub- 
lished for the first time a letter from 
his intimate friend and one of his best 
critics, Lady Louisa Stuart (who, to be 
sure, had literature in the blood of her), 
stigmatizing, more happily perhaps 
than has ever been done since, Sir 
Walter’s habit of ‘‘huddling up the 
cards and throwing them into the bag 
in his impatience for a new deal.” It 
may almost be said that Scott never 
winds up a plot artfully ; and the cen- 
sure which he makes Captain Clutter- 
buck pass in the introduction to “* The 
Fortunes of Nigel’? is undoubtedly 
valid. When Peacock, in ‘* Crotchet 
Castle,’? made that very crotchety com- 
parison of Scott to a pantomime libret- 
list, he might at least have justified it 
by the extraordinary fondness of the 
novelist for a sort of transformation- 
scene which finishes everything off ina 
trice, and, as Dryden says of his hasty 
preacher, 
Runs huddling to the benediction. 

The powerful and pathetic scenes at 
Carlisle and the delightful restoration 
of the Baron somewhat mask in ‘* Wa- 
verley ”’ itself the extreme and rather 
improbable ease with which the hero’s 
pardon is extorted from a government 
and a general rather prone to deal 
harshly than mildly with technical 
traitors. I never could make out how, 
if Sir Arthur Wardour’s fortune was 
half so badly dipped as we are given 
to understand, his son, even with more 
assistance from Lovel than a young 
man of spirit was likely to accept from 
his sister’s suitor, could have disen- 
gaged it at the end of “The Anti- 
quary.”? It is true that this is the least 
historical of all the novels, but the 
procedure is the same. Diana and her 
father were most theatrically lucky, 
and Clerk Jobson, and even Rashleigh, 
scoundrels as both were, were aston- 
ishingly unlucky, at the close of ** Rob 
Roy.” It is especially difficult to un- 
derstand why the attorney was struck 
off the rolls for joining in the attempt 
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to secure an attainted person who sub- 
sequently got off by killing the officers 
of the law in the execution of their 
duty. One might go on with this sort 
of peddling criticism right through the 
novels, winding up with that catas- 
trophe of ** Woodstock,’’ where Crom- 
well’s mercy is even more out of 
character and more unlikely than Cum- 
berland’s. Nor are these conclusions 
the only point where a_ stop-watch 
critic may blaspheme without the pos- 
sibility of at least technical refutation 
of his blasphemies. Scott has a habit 
(due no doubt in part to his rapid and 
hazardous composition) of introducing 
certain characters and describing cer- 
tain incidents with a pomp and prodi- 
gality of detail quite out of proportion 
to their real importance in the story ; 
and even a person who would no more 
hesitate to speak disrespectfully of the 
unities than of the equator may admit 
that such an arrangement as that in 
*“*Rob Roy,’? where something like a 
quarter of the book is taken up with 
the adventures of four-and-twenty 
hours, is not wholly artistic. 

Yet for my part I hold that the de- 
fence made by the shadowy author of 
‘¢ Waverley ”’ in the introduction afore- 
said is a perfectly sound one, and that 
it applies with special propriety to the 
historical division of the novels, and 
with them to historical novels gener- 
ally. The Captain’s gibe, conveyed in 
an anecdote of “his excellent grand- 
mother,” shows that Scott (as he was 
far too shrewd not to do) saw the weak 
points as well as the strong of this de- 
fence. Indeed I am not sure that he 
quite saw the strength of the strongest 
of all. It was all very well to plead 
that he was only ‘ trying to write with 
sense and spirit a few scenes unlabored 
and loosely put together, but which 
had sufficient interest in them to amuse 
in one corner the pain of body; in 
another to relieve anxiety of mind ; in 
a third place to unwrinkle a brow bent 
with the furrows of daily toil; in an- 
other to fill the place of bad thoughts 
and suggest better; in yet another to 
induce an idler to study the history of 
his country; in all, save where the 
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perusal interrupted the discharge of 
serious duties, to furnish harmless 
amusement.’”? But the Captain might, 
if he had ventured to take such a lib- 
erty with the author of his being, have 
answered; ‘ But, sir, could not you 
amuse and relieve and unwrinkle and 
filland induce and furnish, and all the 
rest on’t, at the same time joining your 
flats a little more carefully ?”’ The 
Eidolon with the blotted revise would 
have done better, argumentatively 
speaking, to have stuck to his earlier 
plea, that, following Smollett and Le 
Sage, he tried to write rather a ‘his- 
tory of the miscellaneous adventures 
which befall an individual in the course 
of life, than the plot of a regular and 
concerted epopoeia, where every step 
brings us nearer to the final catastro- 
phe.” For it so happens that this plea 
is much nearer to the special business 
and ends of the historical novelist than 
to those of the avowedly inventive 
writer. As a matter of fact, we do 
know that Smollett certainly, and sus- 
pect Le Sage probably, wove a great 
deal of actual experience into their 
stories ; while Fielding, who is con- 
trasted with them in the passage cited, 
seems never to have incorporated inci- 
dents, and seldom characters, except 
such as those of his wife, Allen, and 
one or two more whom he drew in the 
most general and far-off manner. A 
man who thus keeps clear of the 
servitude of actual occurrence, com- 
municating reality by the results of his 
observation of human nature and hu- 
man life generally, can shape the ends 
of his story as well as rough-hew them. 
But the man who makes incident and 
adventure his first object, and in some 
cases at least draws them from actual 
records, is bound to allow himself a 
license much greater than epic strict- 
ness permits. That truth is stranger 
than fiction is only the copybook form 
of a reflection which a hundred critics 
have made and enforced in different 
ways since a thousand writers put the 
occasion before them,—to wit, that in 
real life things happen in a more re- 
miss and disorderly fashion than is 
allowable in novels. 
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This point is indeed put very well by 
Scott himself in the introduction to 
“The Abbot :”’ “‘ For whatever praise 
may be due to the ingenuity which 
brings to a general combination all the 
loose threads of a narrative like the 
knitter at the finishing of her stocking, 
Iam greatly deceived if in many cases 
a superior advantage is not attained by 
the air of reality which the deficiency 
of explanation attaches to a work writ- 
ten on a different system. In life 
itself many things befall every mortal 
of which the individual never knows 
the real cause or origin ; and were we 
to point out the most marked distinc- 
tion between a real and a fictitious 
narrative, we would say that the former 
in reference to the remote causes of the 
events it relates is obscure, doubtful, 
and mysterious, whereas in the latter 
case it is a part of the author’s duty 
to afford satisfactory details upon the 
causes of the events he has recorded, 
and, in a word, to account for every- 
thing.”’ 

The historical novel, however, es- 
capes this stricture in part because 
there the irregularities, the unexpect- 
ednesses, the disproportions of action, 
are things accepted and not to be 
argued about. Certain well-attested 
points and contrasts in the character 
and conduct of Marlborough and of 
Catherine the Second might be justly 
objected to as unnatural in fiction ; 
such historical incidents as Clive’s de- 
fence of Arcot, or as the last fight of 
the Revenge, would at least be frowned 
or smiled at if they were mere inven- 
tions. Dealing as the historical novel- 
ist must with actual and authenticated 
things like these, and moulding, as he 
will if he is a deacon in his craft, his 
fictitious incidents on their pattern and 
to suit them, he can take to himself all 
the irregularity, all the improbability, 
all the outrages on the exact scale of 
Bossu in which life habitually indulges. 
And he is not obliged to adjust these 
things, he is even decidedly unwise 
if he tries to adjust them to theory 
and probability by elaborate analyses 
of character. That is not his business 
at all; he not only may, but should, 


leave it to quite a different kind of 
practitioner. His is the big brush, 
the bold foreshortening, the compo- 
sition which is all the more effective 
according as it depends least upon 
over-subtle strokes and shades of line 
and color. Not that he is to draw 
carelessly or color coarsely, but that 
niggling finish of any kind is unneces- 
sary and even prejudicial to his effects. 
And in the recognition, at least in the 
practical recognition, of these laws of 
the craft, as Scott set the example, so 
he also left very little for any one else 
to improve upon. He may have been 
equalled; he has never been sur- 
passed. - 

I have before now referred by an- 
ticipation to another point of his intui- 
|tion, his instinctive grasp of the first 
law of the historical novel, that the 
nominal hero and heroine and the 
L cceaitily central interest and story 
shall not concern historical persons, or 
‘ghall concern them only in some aspect 
unrecorded or at best faintly traced in 
bhistory. The advantages of this are so 
clear and obvious that it is astounding 
that they should have been overlooked 
as they were, not merely by ’prentices 
of all kinds and all times, but by per- 
sons of something more than moderate 
ability like G. P. R. James and the first 
KLord Lytton. These advantages have 
‘been partly touched upon, but one of 
them has not, I think, been mentioned, 
and it may introduce us to another very 
important feature of the subject. It 
is constantly useful, and it may at 
times be indispensable, for the histor- 
ical novelist to take liberties with his- 
tory. The extent to which this is 
permissible or desirable may indeed be 
matter for plentiful disagreement. It 
is certainly carrying matters too far to 
make, as in ‘Castle Dangerous,” a 
happy ending to a story the whole his- 
torical and romantic complexion of 
which required the ending to be un- 
happy ; but Sir Walter was admittedly 
but the shadow of himself when * Cas- 
tle Dangerous ”’ was written. Although 
Dryasdust and Smelfungus have both 
done after their worst fashion in ob- 
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days, yet I certainly think that it was 
not necessary to make Shakespeare the 
author of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” in the eleventh year of his 
age, if not earlier, as is done in ‘* Ken- 
ilworth,’”? or to play the tricks with 
chronology required by the narrative of 
the misdeeds of Ulrica in ‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Nothing is gained in either of these 
cases for the story. But there are cases 
where the story does undoubtedly gain 
by taking liberties with history. And 
it is‘evident that this can be done much 
more easily and much more effectively 
when the actual historical characters 
whose life is, so to speak, ‘‘ coted and 
marked,’’ do not play the first parts as 
far as the interest of the story goes. 

But it might be tedious to examine 
more in detail the special character- 
istics of work so well known. Enough 
must have been said to show that Scott 
had discovered, and to a great extent 
had discovered consciously, not merely 
how to write an historical novel, but 
how to teach others to write it. His 
critical faculty, if not extraordinarily 
subtle, was always as sound and shrewd 
as it was good-natured. And there 
is hardly a better, as there is not 
a more interesting, example of this 
combination than the remarks in his 
diary under the dates of October 17th 
and 18th, 1826, occasioned by Harrison 
Ainsworth’s and Horace Smith’s at- 
tempts in his style, ‘Sir John Chiver- 
ton”? and *‘ Brambletye House.” In 
one so utterly devoid of the slightest 
tendency to overvalue himself, his 
adoption of Swift’s phrase, 


Which I was born to introduce, 
Refined it first and showed its use, 


is a very strong affidavit of claim ; and 
it is one which, as we have seen, is 
absolutely justified. Not less so are 
the remarks which follow later, on 
what he calls, with his unfailing mod- 
esty his ‘‘own errors, or, if you will, 
those of the style.” ‘*One advan- 
tage,’’ he says, *“‘I think I still have 
over all of them. They may do it with 
a better grace, but I, like Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, do it more natural.’’ And 
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then in a succession of light taps with 
the finger he indicates not a few of the 
faults of the worser sort of historical 
novel: the acquiring information in 
order to write, instead of using in an 
unconstrained fashion what has _ be- 
come part of the regular furniture of 
the mind; the dragging in historical 
events by head and shoulders ; the too 
open stealing of actual passages and 
pages from chronicles or previous works 
on the subject, and so forth; though 
he ends up with his usual honesty by 
confessing once more his own occa- 
sional carelessness of the management 
of the story. 

He did not consider that his own 
plea of being “hurried on so that he 
has no time to think of the story” is 
a great deal more than an excuse. 
There is extremely little danger of 
much fault being found, except by pro- 
fessional fault-finders, with any writer 
who neglects the conduct of his story 
because he has so much story to tell. 
It is the other people, the people who 
are at their wits’ end to know what 
ought to come next, who are intoler- 
able, not those who have such an abun- 
dance of arrows in their quiver that 
they sometimes pull out one the notch 
of which does not exactly fit the string. 
And, after all, who can ever praise 
enough, or read enough, or enjoy 
enough those forty-eight volumes of 
such a reader’s paradise as nowhere 
else exists ? The very abundance and 
relish of their pure delightsomeness 
has obscured in them qualities which 
would have made a score of reputa- 
tions. Of passion there may be little 
or none ; that string in Scott’s case, as 
in those of Bacon, of Milton, of Southey, 
and others, was either wanting, or the 
artist’s hand shrank from playing on it. 
But there is almost everything else. I 
once began, and mislaid, a collection of 
what would be called in our modern 
lingo ‘ realistic’’ details from Scott, 
which showed at least as shrewd a 
knowledge and as uncompromising an 
acknowledgment of the weaknesses of 
human nature as with a little jargon 
and a little brutality would have set 
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up half-a-dozen psychological novelists.? 
In the observation and delineation of 
his own countrymen he is acknowl- 
edged to have excelled all other writers ; 
by which I do not mean merely that 
no one has drawn Scotsmen as he has, 
but that no one writer has drawn that 
writer’s countrymen as Scott has. And 
the concensus, I believe, of the best 
critics would put him next to Shake- 
speare as a creator of individual char- 
acter of the miscellaneous, human sort, 
however far he may be below not 
merely Shakespeare but Fielding, 
Thackeray, and perhaps Le Sage in a 
certain subtle intimacy of detail and a 
certain massive completeness of execu- 
tion. And all these gifts—all these 
and many more — he put at the service 
of the kind that he *‘ was born to intro- 
duce,” the kind of the historical novel. 
Although Alexandre Dumas had be- 
gun to write years before Sir Walter 
\Scott’s death, he had not at that time 
turned his attention to the novels 
‘which have ranked him as second only 
to Sir Walter himself in that depart- 
ment. Nor was he by any means 
Scott’s first French imitator. He was 
busy on dramatic composition, in 
which, though he never attained any- 
thing like Scott’s excellence in his own 
kind of poetry, he was nearly as great 
an innovator in his own country and 
way. Nor can it be doubted that this 
practice helped him considerably in his 
later work, just as poetry had helped 
Scott ; and in particular that it taught 
Dumas a more closely knit construction 
and a more constant ‘‘eye to the audi- 
ence” than Scott had always shown. 
Not, indeed, that the plots of Dumas, 
as plots, are by any means of excep- 
tional regularity. The crimes and 
punishment of Milady may be said to 
communicate a certain unity to ** Les 
Trois Mousquetaires,’”? the vengeance 
of Dantts to ‘“ Monte Cristo,’ and 


1 Curiously enough, after writing the above, I 
came across the following passage in a litt)e-known 
but extraordinarily shrewd French critic of En- 
glish literature, Mr. Browning’s friend M. Milsand. 
“Tl ya plus de philosophie dans ses [Scott’s] contes 
(quoique la philosophie n’en soit pas le caractére 
saillant) que dans bon nombre de romans philoso- 
phiques,” 





other things to others. But when they 
are looked at from the strictly dramatic 
side, all more or less are ‘ chronicle- 
plays”? in the form of novels, rather 
than novels ; lengths of adventure pro- 
longed or cut short at the pleasure or 
convenience of the writer, rather than 
definite evolutions of a certain definite 
scheme, which has got to come to an 
end when the ball is fully unrolled. 
The advantage of Dumas’s dramatic 
practice shows itself most in the busi- 
ness-like way in which at his best he 
works by tableaux, connected, it may 
be, with each other rather by sequence 
and identity of personages than by 
strict causality, but each possessing a 
distinct dramatic and narrative interest 
of its own, and so enchaining the at- 
tention. There are episodes without 
end in Dumas ; but there are compara- 
tively few (at least in his best work) of 
the “loose ends,’? of the incidents, 
neither complete in themselves nor 
contributing anything in particular to 
the general story, to which Sir Walter 
pleads guilty, and which certainly are 
to be found in him. 

Another point in which Dumas may 
be said to have improved, or at any 
rate alternated, upon Scott, and which 
also may, without impropriety, be con- 
nected with his practice for the stage, 
is the enormously increased part allot- 
ted to dialogue in his novels. Certainly 
Scott was not weak in dialogue ; on the 
contrary, the intrinsic excellence of the 
individual speeches of his characters in 
humor, in truth to nature, in pathos, 
and in many other important points, is 
far above the Frenchman’s. But his 
dialogue plays a much smaller part in 
the actual evolution of the story. Take 
down at hazard three or four different 
volumes of Dumas from the shelf; 
open them, and run over the pages, 
noting of what stuff the letter-press is 
composed. Then do exactly the same 
with the same number of Scott. You 
will find that the number of whole 
pages, and still more the number of 
consecutive pages, entirely filled with 
dialogue, or variegated with other mat- 
ter in hardly greater proportion than 
that of stage-directions, is far larger in 
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the French than in the English master. 
It is true that the practice of Dumas 
varies in this respect. In his latter 
books especially, in his less good ones 
at all times, there is a much greater 
proportion of solid matter. But then 
the reason of this is quite obvious. 
He was here falling either in his own 
person, or by proxy, into those very 
practices of interpolating lumps of 
chronicle, and laboriously describing 
historic incident and scene, with which 
in the passage above quoted Scott re- 
proaches his imitators. But at his best 
Dumas delighted in telling his tale as 
much as possible through the mouths 
of his characters. In all his most 
famous passages,—the scene at the 
Bastion Saint-Gervais in ‘ Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,”’ the Vin de Porto and 
its ushering scenes in ‘‘ Vingt Ans 
Aprés,”’ the choicest episodes of ‘ Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne,”’ the crises of 
“‘La Reine Margot”? and ‘Les qua- 
rante-Cing,”’ the thing is always talked 
rather than narrated. It is hardly fan- 
ciful to trace Dumas’s preference for 
heroes like D’Ariagnan and Chicot to 
the fact that they had it by kind to talk. 

I do not know whether it is worth 
while to lay much stress on another 
difference between Scott and Dumas — 
the much greater length of the latter’s 
novels, and his tendency to run them 
into series. Scott only did the latter 
once, in the case of ‘‘ The Monastery ” 
and **The Abbot,” while it was prob- 
ably ‘more a determination that the 
British public should like his yet in 
his dealings with so tempting a subject 
as the troubles of Queen Mary’s reign 
than any inherent liking for the prac- 
tice that determined him to it in this 
case. Even if we neglect the trilogy 
system of which the adventures of 
D’Artagnan and Chicot are the main 
specimens, the individual length of 
Dumas’s books is much greater than 
that of Scott’s. Putting such giants as 
“Monte Cristo” and the ‘ Vicomte 
de Bragelonne”’ aside, *‘ Vingt Ans 
Aprés’’ would make, I should think, 
at least two ‘“‘ Waverleys,”? and “ La 
Reine Margot” (one of the shortest) 
an “Ivanhoe”? and a half. But this 
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increase in length was only a return to 
old practices; for Scott himself had 
been a great shortener of the novel. 
To say nothing of the romances of 
chivalry and the later imitations of 
them, Le Sage, Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Mrs. Radcliffe, had all in 
their chief work run to a length far 
exceeding what Sir Walter usually 
thought sufficient. But I rather doubt 
whether even Mademoiselle de Scu~ 
déry’s proverbial prolixity much ex- 
ceeds in any one instance the length of 
the ** Vicomte de Bragelonne.”’ 

That this length is pretty closely 
connected with the conversational man- 
ner just noticed cannot, I think, be 
doubted. There is nothing so endless 
as talk; and inasmuch as an hour’s 
leisurely speech will fill some thirty 
octavo pages, valiant talkers like Miss 
Bates must deliver (though fortunately 
not in a form which abides with pos- 
terity) their volume a day, year in and 
year out, given health and listeners, 
without any difficulty or much exer- 
tion. That is three hundred and sixty- 
five volumes a year ; whereas five were 
all that even Southey’s brazen-bowelled 
industry warranted itself to produce, 
and I do not think that Sir Walter him- 
self in his most tremendous bursts of 
energy exceeded the rate of about a 
dozen. 

Of the advantages and disadvantages, 
on the other hand, of the length thus 
reintroduced into novel-writing, it is 
not possible to speak with equal confi- 
dence. People who read very fast, 
who like to read more than once, and 
who are pleased to meet old friends in 
constantly new situations, as a rule, I 
think, like long books ; but the average 
subscriber to circulating libraries does 
not. The taste for them is perhaps 
the more generous, as it certainly is 
the most ancient and most human. It 
showed itself in the cycles of the an- 
cients and of mediseval romance ; it 
positively revelled in the extraordinary 
filiations of the ‘* Amadis ”’ story ; and 
it has continued to assert itself in dif- 
ferent forms to the present day, now in 
that of long single books, now in that 
of direct series and continuations, now 
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in that of books like Thackeray’s and 
Trollope’s, which are not exactly series, 
but which keep touch with each other 
by the community of more or fewer 
characters. Of course it is specially 
easy to tempt and indulge this taste in 
the historical department of novel- 
writing. Even as it is, Dumas himself 
has made considerable progress in the 
task of writing a connected novel-his- 
tory of France from the English wars 
to the Revolution of 1789. I really do 
not know that, especially now when 
the taste for the romance seems to have 
revived somewhat vigorously, it would 
be an inconceivable thing if somebody 
should write an English historical 
** Amadis ” in more than as many gen- 
erations as the original, deducing the 
fortunes of an English family from 
King Arthur to Queen Victoria. Let 
it be observed that I do not as a critic 
recommend this scheme, nor do I spe- 
cially hanker after its results as a 
reader. But it is not an impossible 
thing, and it would hardly exceed the 
total of Dumas’s printed work. I have 
never been able to count that mighty 
list of volumes twice with the same 
result, a phenomenon well known in 
legend respecting the wonderful works 
of nature or of art. But it comes, I 
think, to somewhere about two hun- 
dred and forty volumes ; that is to say, 
a hundred and twenty novels of the 
length of ‘“‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires ”’ 
or ‘* La Reine Margot.’’ And as that 
would cover the time suggested, at not 
more than ten or twelve years to a 
novel, it should surely be ample. 

To return to a proper seriousness : 
the main points of strictly technical 
variation in Dumas as compared with 
Scott are the more important use made 
of dialogue, the greater length of the 
stories, and the tendency to run them 
on in series. In quality of enjoyment, 
also, the French master added some- 
thing to his English model. If Scott is 
not deep (I think him much deeper 
than it is the fashion to allow), Dumas 
is positively superficial. His rapid and 
absorbing current of narrative gives no 
time for any strictly intellectual exer- 
tion on the part either of writer or 
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reader ; the style as style is even less 
distinct and less distinguished than 
Scott’s ; we receive not only few ideas 
but even few images of anything but 
action —few pictures of scenery, no 
extraordinarily vivid touches of cus- 
toms or manners. Dumas is an infi- 
nitely inferior master of character to 
Scott ; he can make up a personage ad- 
mirably, but seldom attains to a real 
character. Chicot himself and Porthos 
are the chief exceptions ; for D’Ar- 
tagnan is more a type than an individ- 
ual, Athos is the incarnate gentleman 
chiefly, Aramis is incomplete and shad- 
owy, and Monte Cristo is a mere crea- 
ture of melodrama. But Dumas excels 
even Scott himself in the peculiar and 
sustained faculty of keeping hold on 
his reader by and for the story. With 
Sir Walter one is never quite uncon- 
scious, and one is delighted to be 
conscious, of the existence and individ- 
uality of the narrator. Of Dumas’s 
personality (and no doubt this is in a 
way a triumph of his art) we never 
think at all. We think of nothing but 
of the story ; whether D’Artagnan will 
ever bring the diamonds safe home ; 
whether the compact between Riche- 
lieu and Milady can possibly be ful- 
filled ; whether that most terrible of all 
‘black strap,’”’ that flowed into the 
pewter pot when Grimaud tried the 
cask, will do its intended duty or not ; 
whether Margaret will be able to divert 
the silk cord in Alengon’s hand from 
its destination on La Mole’s neck. No 
doubt Scott has moments of the same 
arresting excitement ; but they are not 
so much his direct object, and from the 
difference of his method they are not 
so prominent or so numerous or engi- 
neered in such a manner as to take an 
equally complete hold of the reader. 
No doubt the generation which as yet 
had not Scott affected to find similar 
moments in Mrs, Radcliffe ; but oh! 
the difference to us of the moment 
when Emily draws aside the black veil, 
and the moment when the corpse of 
Mordaunt shoots above water with the 
moonlight playing on the gold hilt of 
the dagger! Dumas indeed has no 
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enough in him for that. But in the 
scenes where Scott as a rule excels 
him—the scenes where the mere ex- 
citement of adventure is enhanced by 
nobility of sentiment—he has a few, 
with the death of Porthos at the head 
of them, which are worthy of Scott 
himself ; while of passages like the 
famous rescue of Henry Morton from 
the Cameronians he has literally hun- 
dreds. 
It was, then, this strengihening and 
) extending of the absorbing and excit- 
ing quality which the historical novel 
\ chiefly owed to Dumas, just as it owed 
} its first just and true concoction and 
the indication of almost all the ways in 
) which it could seek perfection to Scott. 
UW shall not, I think, be charged with 
being unjust to the pupil; but, won- 
derful as his work is, I think it is not 
so much likely as certain that it never 
would have been done at all if it had 
not been for the master. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LA FEMME DE M. FEUILLET.'! 

Ir we were to deal with Madame 
Feuillet’s book in accordance with its 
attractions and our inclinations, we 
should transfer it almost en bloc to the 
pages of Maga; but that being unfor- 
tunately impossible, we must do with 
it the best we can. She is one of those 
French feminine writers whose in- 
stinctively playful charm of style gives 
piquancy to each subject she touches. 
And the variety of the matter in the 
volume is infinite. A singularly reten- 
tive and tenacious memory gives fresh- 
ness and point to all the recollections of 
childhood and girlhood. We see the 
survivals of the pre-Revolutionary order 
of things, in that picturesque old coun- 
try of the Norman Cotentin, which lay 
between its falaises and its forests far 
aside from the centres of political agi- 
tation. Whether all her sketches of 
quaint originals are strictly true to the 
life, we may be content to-leave to her- 


1 Quelques années de ma vie. Par Mme. Octave 
Feuillet. Paris : Calmann Lévy, 1894. 
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self and her conscience. At all events 
they are impressive as the rough 


Bretons of Balzac, and realistic as the 
elaborated studies of Zola. Troyon and 
Millet, and the French Salvators, never 
did greater justice to the Bruyéres and 
the smiling rural landscapes — to the 
dark foliage of sombre woodlands 
hanging over the lonely pools; and 
then — by way of contrast — when Ma- 
dame goes on her travels, we have the 
soft green slopes of the Jura, the 
walnut groves and spreading chestnuts 
that are mirrored in the Lake Leman, 
and the orange gardens that clothe the 
rocks of the Riviera. There are the 
gloomy Norman chateaux of which she 
was an involuntary occupant, with the 
shadowy corridors haunted by ghosts 
and hung with mouldering tapestry. 
Those sketches of scenery and strik- 
ingly romantic sites are always admira- 
ble. Then a change comes over the 
spirit of her dreams, when the girl is 
married to a celebrated man and goes 
abroad into the great world. There 
is gay life in the provinces; there 
is the passing whirl of dissipation in 
the élite of fashionable and intellectual 
society at Paris. There are amusing 
descriptions of the court gaieties at 
Compiétgne, Fontainebleu, and in the 
Tuileries, given chiefly in a series of 
letters from her marvellously spirituel 
husband. To tell the truth, and it is 
much to say for Madame Feuillet, her 
husband’s letters are to us the least 
taking part of the book. It is true he 
wrote them to amuse and cheer his 
wife, who was left to vegetate with 
her little ones in rustic solitude. But 
Madame is invariably brilliant, and, we 
were going to say, invariably lively. 
That, however, would give a false im- 
pression of a life in which the lights 
were darkened by heavy shadows. 
Sometimes, in her darker moods of 
deep depression, sorrow or a morbid 
sentimentality gets the better of her; 
like Job, she would curse the day of 
her birth; with the Psalmist, would 
wish she had never been born. But 
these melancholy moods never last 
very long, and she remembers that 
such an event as the loss of a father is 
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acalamity that comes in the course of 
nature, and for which nature offers 
consolation within easy reach. Really, 
her temperament is essentially buoy- 
ant; and she needed all her elasticity 
of spirits. She made a love-match ; 
she almost leaped into her cousin’s 
arms when he presented himself, and 
she never ceased to admire and adore 
him. But her Octave, with all his 
genius and his fame, was an exceed- 
ingly hard bargain. This bright and 
bewitching mondaine found herself 
mated with an inspired lunatic, with 
susceptible nerves and an impression- 
able temperament. In his eccentrici- 
ties, his nervous imaginings, and the 
caprices of his perverse fancies, he was 
the exact counterpart of our own Sage 
of Chelsea. But if he was not always 
more considerate, he was far more ten- 
derly affectionate. So Madame in her 
intellect, manners, and methods closely 
resembled Mrs. Carlyle. She was much 
more clever than was generally sus- 
pected, though all her world had ad- 
mired her esprit. In this sparkling 
and incisive volume she shows that in 
a somewhat different style she might 
have rivalled her husband in literature. 
But, with some self-restraint, she dis- 
ciplined herself to find pleasure in in- 
dulging those caprices which at first 
she had difficulty in tolerating. After 
all, thanks to her high spirits and com- 
placent disposition, she must have had 
a happy time of it on the whole. She 
had no serious griefs against her hus- 
band, who was much more an enemy 
to himself than to her. Those spirits 
of hers would go up on the slightest 
provocation ; her susceptibility to sun- 
shine and serenity is reflected on every 
page of her book, and there are no end 
of good and humorous stories which 
assuredly lose nothing by the manner 
of telling. 

The ‘ Quelques’’ in the title gives 
rather a false impression of time, for 
the memoirs begin soon after her birth 
in 1832, and are carried forward to the 
collapse of the Commune. Indeed, she 
goes back with the family romance to 
the sanguinary dramas of the Revolu- 
tion. Madame Feuillet, née Dubois, 
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especially on the maternal side, was 
born a Legitimist of the Legitimists. 
Losing her mother early, she had been 
brought up by an eccentric grand- 
aunt, one of the most remarkable of 
the many remarkable characters she 
sketches. Mademoiselle de Sainte- 
Suzanne had been a famous beauty. 
As a girl she had saved her father from 
the guillotine. He had been shut up 
by the Reds in a provincial state 
prison, at a time when suspicion was 
virtually a sentence of death. One 
morning his daughter mounted her 
horse and set out from their chateau of 
Tréceeur ; it was painted afterwards by 
Feuillet in more than one of his novels, 
and doubtless suggested the title of his 
** Julie de Trécceur.”? She went out on 
her mission with a single attendant. 
Wearing now the tri-color and again 
the white cockade, crossing the scenes 
of recent battles, and sleeping out in 
the fields at night, the maiden made 
her way to Nantes, and sought an audi- 
ence of the Revolutionary commission- 
ers. Hoche was then the chief of the 
tribunal and of the army. She was 
ushered into a room where they were 
seated at table; the gallant general 
was dazzled with her beauty, and lis- 
tened sympathetically to her pitiful 
tale. Then he got up, seized her hand, 
and exclaimed, ‘* Citoyenne, I have a 
little daughter myself ; I pray God that 
one day she may be like you. Your 
father is free;”’ and he warmly em- 
braced her. The other commissioners 
applauded, and insisted that mademoi- 
selle should dine with them. As it was 
a penitential season, in spite of their 
free-thinking opinions they even prom- 
ised that she should have Lenten fare. 
Mademoiselle, in the circumstances, 
could not choose but to consent; but 
as the Republican autocrats had a rep- 
utation for libertinism, and she was 
apparently afraid that the embrassades 
might go round, she insisted that her 
servant should stand behind her chair. 
She retraced the dangerous route in 
safety ; but when she handed the order 
of liberation to her father’s gaolers, 
the heroine was so exhausted that she 
utterly broke down. 
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When she received her little grand- 
niece under her roof, she had grown 


up into respectable spinsterhood. She 
looked after the affairs of the estate 
and the farm, and had lost her looks 
and her feminine softness, though re- 
taining her generous and warm heart. 
Then there was a case of ludicrous mis- 
apprehension. The last thing of which 
the child would have dreamed was, that 
the venerable woman she called grand- 
mother could possibly contemplate mat- 
rimony. So when a veteran soldier 
and ex-colonel of the regiment of 
Condé turned up at the chateau, al- 
though the precocious little girl sus- 
.pected he came as a suitor, she fancied 
that his designs were directed on her- 
self. Accordingly she listened in mor- 
tal apprehension when her grand-aunt 
said solemnly she had a secret to con- 
fide to her, and in intense relief she 
was surprised into reluctant consent 


when the venerable chdatelaine hesitat- | 


ingly announced her own approaching 
nuptials. The blushing betrothed broke 
out in peals of nervous laughter when 
she learned that her little charge had 
credited her with the intention of 
matching a fully told seventy with 
seven ; and so all passed off tolerably 
pleasantly. 

Mademoiselle de Sainte-Suzanne, who 
had now become Madame de Quigny, 
never got on very well with her grand- 
niece’s father. The lady was home- 
keeping and frugal, though she was 
free with unpretentious hospitality. M. 
Dubois, on the contrary, delighted in 
provincial gaieties ; he filled the stables 
with horses, and clothed his servants 
in showy liveries. The old lady was 
frank to a fault; the young man was 
silent and reserved. But in one matter 
at that time they were cordially agreed, 
and that was their devotion to the 
Legitimate cause. 


Norman and Breton nobles long re- 
mained loyal. ‘*‘ When the king, Charles 
X., made the melancholy journey which 
took him into exile, he passed before 
the avenues of Trécceur ; it was then 
that Madame de Quigny, her people 
and her family, went to kneel on the 
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passing of the king, to receive his last 
farewell. Madame de Quigny left the 
group, and followed the royal cortége to 
Cherbourg.”’ A year later there were 
arrangements for a rising in La Ven- 
dée. M. Dubois ina single night sent 
two thousand muskets to the Duchesse 
de Berri. His beautiful wife helped to 
pack the cases, and when she was re- 
minded of the danger of being impli- 
cated in a treasonable conspiracy, she 
exclaimed that it would delight her to 
die for her king. The unseasonable 
slip of the amorous duchess did much 
to chill that generous enthusiasm, and 
gave rise to a good deal of domestic 
friction. M. Dubois became more po- 
litically indifferent, and once he recalled 
his little daughter to discretion and the 
convenances when he caught her spit- 
ting on a caricature of the citizen king. 
But the ladies of his house were still 
sentimentally devoted, and she remem- 
bers her mother making her kiss a me- 
dallion of Henry V., which was worn 
round the neck as a sacred relic. 

Much of her time was passed in a 
dilapidated old chateau near St. L6, 
where her mother, though always an 
invalid, could indulge in the pleasures 
of the town. Boxes arrived periodi- 
cally from the Parisian modistes ; and 
Madame Feuillet remembers one dress 
in particular—a glittering vision of 
pearl broideries and silver lace — which 
so powerfully impressed her childish 
fancy that, when it was displayed on 
a stand to take out the creases, she 
stooped to salute it as if it had been a 
person of quality. In fact, nothing is 
more pleasant in the book than the 
consistent development of the child 
into the girl, and the girl into the 
woman. She was always serious and 
thoughtful, yet gay and light-hearted ; 
her religion was constantly at war with 
the world and the devil and her pas- 
sions — or rather, her tastes were often 
clashing with her principles. There is 
a quaint and humorous description of 
the manner in which Madame Dubois 
used to be carried to the evening en- 
tertainments. There was an antique 
sedan-chair that had once been gor- 
geously decorated with cupids and 
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roses, though time had spoiled the 
complexions and faded the colors. It 
was borne by the beadle and sacristan 
of the cathedral, who hurried out to 
the chateau when released from duty. 
The little girl, as a reward for being 
good, was sometimes allowed to accom- 
pany it. It was preceded by a servant 
carrying a lantern, which lighted up 
the ball-dress, and with its reflection 
made the diamonds irradiate the gloom. 
**So balanced in her palanquin, this 
beautiful being made me think of the 
sultanas of the fairy-tales as_ they 
walked about in their enchanted gar- 
dens.”’ 

Such moments of dissipation were 
comparatively rare, but the church 
ceremonies were a never-failing source 
of excitement. Not that they were un- 
mixed pleasure by any means, for 
there were prayers in excess, and a 
superfluity of sermons. Still the little 
devotee was profoundly impressed by 
the splendor of the ceremonial and the 
fervor of the worshippers, for the Co- 
tentois of those days were almost as 
pious as the Bretons. When she 
fasted she sometimes envied the fowls, 
free to pick up the corn in the yard ; 
but she consoled herself by thinking 
that her sufferings were expiating her 
terrible sins. Indeed, in the solemn 
misérérés of a Good Friday, as she 
knelt under the black vaults of the 
chapel, she was crushed down beneath 
the weight of her guilt. When the 
congregation around her were raising 
their heads, her forehead was still 
buried in the dust. ‘I have so much 
to atone for,’ I said to myself.’? Then 
we hear of the first rude shock to her 
faith. With overstrained nerves, after 
leaving the church and its interminable 
services, they used to visit the chapel 
of the dead. There, above the open 
altar, representing the yawning tomb, 
was suspended the image of the bleed- 
ing Saviour. Nothing could be more 
solemnizing. On either side stood an 
infant of the choir, with the wings of 
an angel, and holding a blazing torch, 
‘severe and motionless as the image 
of death.” But “once I fancied I ree- 


ognized in one of those angels a small 
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boy who brought us butter on the Sat- 
urdays ; in another, a little fellow who 
went in for rearing squirrels in a hovel 
at one end of the village. . . . Later, 
when I realized that the angels with 
the wings and the funeral torches were 
the same little scamps, dirty and frolic- 
some, whom I used to meet along the 
roads, my faith had well-nigh received 
a deadly injury.”’ Nor did the wash- 
ing of the feet of children who repre- 
sented the twelve apostles tend to 
reassure her. The washing was sym- 
bolical of spiritual purification, and she 
was scandalized by the greed with 
which the regenerated sinners precipi- 
tated themselves on the cakes which 
her grand-aunt provided. As for the 
little outcast who played the part of 
Judas, he sometimes took his unpleas- 
ant réle too seriously. Then she would 
bring him cakes under an old nut-tree, 
when he seemed inclined, like his pro- 
totype, to suspend himself to the 
branches. ‘* Come, my little fellow,” 
she would say, “‘take comfort. Next 
year it will be your turn to have your 
feet washed. You won’t always be 
Judas.”” There was one pious observ- 
ance to which she personally objected. 
Her maternal grandmother kept open 
house for the clergy, and of a Sunday 
there were generally about a dozen of 
priests, sitting ‘‘ranged like so many 
rooks ’? round the table. A very unat- 
tractive lot they were, but mademoiselle 
was expected to kiss each in turn. As 
for her first communion, it was to be 
celebrated by a solemn divorce from 
the dolls that were the delight of her 
heart ; and then there was a scene like 
Rachel weeping for her children. 

But after she had formally renounced 
such childish things, she fell among 
other snares and vanities. No one had 
ever spoiled her by praising her looks ; 
and, in fact, she had gone in the family 
by the name of the little blackamoor. 
One day a gentleman, who was a favor- 
ite playmate, and who used to put her 
through a course of gymnastics, caught 
her in his arms as usual. ‘Instead of 
rubbing my ears, as he generally did 
when he wished to show his satisfac- 
tion, he looked at me, and giving me 
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a kiss—‘ Tu seras jolie,’ he said. I 
scarcely understood that word jolie, and 
nevertheless it interested me. I often 
repeated it during the day, and for the 
first time I thought of looking at myself 
in the glass. I arranged a scaffolding 
of chairs and foot-stools, and got up in 
front of the mirror. I was only half 
satisfied with my examination.’’? She 
liked her eyebrows and the nose and 
mouth well enough, but came quickly 
to the obvious conclusion that she was 
abominably, and even ridiculously, 
dressed. To do her justice, she laid 
the lesson to heart; she never neg- 
lected any subsequent opportunities of 
correcting the fault, and in after-life, 
when she had carte blanche with the 
modistes, received well-merited praises 
for her exquisite taste. She had every 
encouragement to persevere, for the 
ugly duckling was rapidly developing 
into the graceful cygnet, and numerous 
admirers conspired with her mirror to 
tell her she was endowed with no ordi- 
nary fascinations. In 1850 Prince 
Louis Napoleon made an official tour 
through Normandy. M. Dubois, as 
mayor of St. L6, was bound to wel- 
come the president of the Republic. 
He did not dislike the duty, for he was 
a man of the world, and by that time 
his monarchical convictions had weak- 
ened. But the feelings of his wife 
were very different. She looked on 
with horror and disgust at the weaving 
of garlands and the display of decora- 
tions. Insult was added to injury 
when the mayor’s beautiful daughter 
was to be charged with presenting a 
bouquet to the forsworn usurper. At 
the same time she was somewhat 
flattered, and her religion commanded 
resignation. But when her daughter, 
carried away by the excitement, amid 
the roar of the guns and the shouts of 
the populace, burst out with a ‘* Vive 
Napoléon!”’ her feelings were too 
much for her. ‘ At the same instant 
I felt a sharp pain on the cheek; an 
invisible hand had struck me. I un- 
derstood it all when, turning round, I 
saw my mother. ‘Too much enthu- 
siasm,’ she said bitterly, and seizing 
me by the arm, she dragged me back 
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into the house.’’ All the same, at the 
ball of the evening, la belle came for- 
ward to offer the flowers, which she 
did with a pretty little prepared speech. 


‘*Mademoiselle,’’ replied the prince, 
‘your flowers are charming. They give 
me great pleasure, and I would gladly 
thank you by embracing you with my 
whole heart ; but I am afraid, — you are a 
little too big, it seems to me.’’ And he 
looked round, as if he sought some en- 
couragement among the gentlemen of his 
suite. M. de Nieuwerkerke was the only 
one who appeared to give him any. Look- 
ing first at the bouquet and then at me, he 
said loudly, ‘‘These are very beautiful 
flowers. But there are also before you 
very beautiful eyes, monseigneur.”’ 

Decidedly monseigneur wanted decision, 
and he did not kiss me. He entered the 
ball to repeated cries of ‘‘ Vive Napoléon ;”’ 
but this time I had no merit whatever in 
remaining silent, for I was a little hurt that 
this prince, for whom I had suffered so 
much during the day, recompensed me 
with so cold a return. 


However, his Highness made some 
atonement on taking leave. He asked 
the mayor to fetch his daughter, when 
he presented her with a spray of dia- 
monds. 


‘*Mademoiselle, you gave me yesterday a 
charming bouquet, and to-day I return you 
one of the flowers.’”’ My joy was so great 
and my gratitude so profound, that I 
nearly compromised a second time my 
mother’s politics. *‘‘ Ah, the beautiful dia- 
monds !”’ I exclaimed, — ‘‘ thanks, mon- 
siegneur, thanks!’’ The prince was going 
to drive off. He looked at me and began 
to laugh, but with a laugh that strained 
the chest. The carriage went on, and at 
the turn of the street, in spite of the crowd, 
in spite of the troops who surrounded him, 
the prince again turned his head towards 
me; then he made me a sign with the 
hand, as much as to say, I am pleased with 
your happiness. 

Among all the dreams of the future 
she was fond of indulging, it certainly 
never occurred to her that before very 
long she would be received as a wel- 
come guest among the familiars of the 
master of France. 

Nevertheless that was speedily to be 
brought about, and in a very natural 
way. Proposals, more or less eligible, 
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had been frequent enough, when one 
morning her father touched the too 
familiar subject of ‘‘Quelqu’un qui 
t’aime et a demandé ta main.” ‘ En- 
core, mon Dieu!’ was the careless 
answer. But this time the offer came 
as a surprise, for she had scarcely seen 
her cousin Octave Feuillet, and had 
only danced with him once or twice. 
And on these occasions it would ap- 
pear that his fluent eloquence had 
failed him. Nevertheless she gave a 
half assent, merely asking time for 
reflection. 


” 


‘*Not too long,’’ said my father ; ‘‘and 
may God inspire you !” 

God inspired me that same night and 
made me find my cousin charming. I 
seemed to see him again at those three 
balls where he danced with me when he 
came from Paris, with his beautiful face 
and his beautifui figure, his elegance, the 
distinction of his features, the silken curls 
of his hair, and his rather haughty bearing 
when he entered a salon in the middle of a 
group of those insignificant young fellows 
whom we called ces messieurs. . . . As for 
him, he talked well and he wrote well. 
Already he had a great reputation among 
literary men, and his romances and poetry 
had made a great noise in the world. And 
it was I who was to be the wife of this 
poet, of this gentleman! I could not be- 
lieve in such a piece of good fortune. 

The fame of the poet had dazzled her 
fancy, and he paid her devoted and 
chivalrous homage. She was to live to 
learn that all is not gold that glitters, 
and that many a famous man succeeded 
fairly in hiding his weaknesses from 
all except his wife or his valet. But 
could she have cast the horoscope of 
her checkered future, she would doubt- 
less have accepted it all the same, for 
at least Feuillet was never guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of disdaining the love 
of the woman who had wedded him; 
and she loved to bask in the sunshine 
of his glory. The first formal meeting 
of the betrothed couple was ludicrous 
enough. The whole household stood 
on tiptoe of expectation. 


When I heard the ring at the bell, which 
made a cry resound through all the house, 
I was so overcome by the new réle assigned 
to me, that, losing all thought for the con- 


venances, all desire of pleasing my cousin, 
I made a rush for one of the windows and 
rolled myself up like a mummy in the cur- 
tains. I should have parlementé from be- 
hind those curtains, which would certainly 
have given me some confidence, had not 
my father unrolled me like a metre and 
thrown me into the arms of my cousin, 
who seemed not unnaturally somewhat 
surprised at his reception. 


Notwithstanding, the  soupirant 
showed more presence of mind than on 
many subsequent occasions, — notably 
when he was canvassing for the votes 
of the Academy. He paid his fair 
Jiancée many pretty compliments, was 
prodigal of happy promises for the 
future, and presented his future 
mother-in-law with a copy of verses, 
which are somewhat mawkishly French 
in their florid sentiment. But he was 
not a very lively lover, and he gave his 
betrothed fair warning. ‘‘ Sometimes 
when I was sewing, he spoke of his 
childhood saddened by the death of his 
mother, of the nervous sensibility ex- 
isting from his earliest years.” For 
example, having once hit his brother 
on the head with a pebble embedded 
in a snowball, he thought of expiating 
his undying remorse by secluding him- 
self for life under the rules of La 
Trappe. In fact, he actually made up 
his little bundle and started for the 
nearest convent of the order but was 
caught before he had covered many 
kilometres. All his youthful recollec- 
tions were melancholy. His father 
meant him for diplomacy, but the bent 
of his literary genius was irresistible. 
His father feared he would turn Bohe- 
mian ; and as a sagacious way of avert- 
ing that discreditable catastrophe, he 
refused to see his son and stopped his 
allowance for three years. Young Oc- 
tave went penniless to Paris, and took 
up his quarters in a garret in the rook- 
eries of the Latin Bohemia. He slaved 
over books like a horse, but he did not 
live like a hermit. ‘ The great distrac- 
tion of the young littérateur was danc- 
ing; who would have believed it?” 


5? 
He passed his free evenings at the stu- 





| dents’ balls, and danced till he dropped 
| with exhaustion. Above all, he was 
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passionately fond of the masked balls 
at the Opéra. Once, that he might pay 
for a costume of pierrot, he took his 
watch to the mont de piété; but the 
watch had belonged to his mother, and 
remorse soon succeeded the intoxica- 
tion caused by possessing a little ready 
money. Returning to his garret, he 
swore to renounce the dress and the 
ball, and to go back on the morrow to 
reclaim the watch. ‘“‘I passed the 
night,’ he told me, ‘with the eyes 
fixed on the ten francs I had got from 
the pawnbrokers, my heart throbbing, 
my eyes full of tears ; asking myself, 
as the hours went on, if I should have 
courage to let them go without running 
to the féte.”’ It gives an idea of his 
literary ardor, and of the dire extrem- 
ities to which it had reduced him, that 
the once petted son of an opulent 
family should be ‘* intoxicated ”’ by the 
possession of a ten-franc piece. So, 
when the élan of the first youthful 
enthusiasm had gone by, he had those 
alternate moods of elation and depres- 
sion of which his wife was to have sad 
experience. And so the toiling student 
and the passionate frequenter of the 
Closerie de Lilas was to be distracted 
in after years between battling for his 
fame and the Circean seductions of the 
gaieties of Compiégne. 

The married life of the young couple 
began under gloomy auspices. It was 
arranged that they were to keep house 
with the elder Feuillet. We have 
already got a glimpse of that queer 
old gentleman’s character in his dis- 
creet methods of dealing with his prod- 
igal son. The extravagances of the 
father, on the principles of heredity, 
go far to explain the son’s eccentrici- 
ties. The presentation of the bride 
was characteristic, and no ways en- 
couraging. M. Feuillet was in the 
habit of keeping his bed, where he 
studied and expatiated on the Stoic 
philosophy — for he was not only a 
pagan but a pessimist. When Octave 
made the presentation in form, he re- 
mained impassable under his cap of 
fur, looking like one of Rembrandt’s 
Israelitish money-lenders. Then he 
addressed the briglit young girl : “* You 
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won’t amuse yourself much here ; but 
I hope you know already that life is no 
perpetual féte. Unluckily, your father 
and mother have spoiled you.” He 
went on to recommend her to prose- 
cute her studies, scolding her violently 
for a mistake in spelling made in the 
letter she had written him on the day 
of her betrothal. The hdtel was in 
keeping with the mood of its master. 
It was vast and sombre : — 


When you entered, you felt you were 
setting foot in a church, and the vestibule 
to the grand staircase echoed like the 
vaulted roof of a cloister. The tall and 
narrow windows were darkened by trailing 
ivy and vine-leaves ; the family portraits 
on the walls could be but dimly distin- 
guished ; the faded, tattered, and dusty 
furniture dated from the meretricious days 
of the First Empire ; the lustres were cov- 
ered with cobwebs, and the mirrors had 
ceased to reflect. 


It seems all in harmony with these 
gloomy surroundings that the marriage 
was brought off at midnight. If M. Oc- 
tave had had the buoyant humors of a 
Rabelais, he might have brightened the 
establishment and cheered his bride. 
As it was, and as we said, he was an- 
other Carlyle — morbidly susceptible to 
all depressing influences, and painfully 
sensitive to the most trivial disturb- 


ance. It was she who had to do the 
cheering ; and as she passed from sad 


revelation to revelation, her elastic 
spirit was sorely overtaxed. Her hus- 
band’s nerves were all on the surface, 
and his actions were governed by the 
fancies which he imagined he was 
powerless to control. He could never 
bring himself to travel by rail; conse- 
quently they posted everywhere, at an 
enormous expenditure and an extrava- 
gant waste of time. When she was 
ordered afterwards to the Riviera for 
her health, he found it impossible to 
accompany her. That it was absolutely 
fancy was shown later, when, with a 
tremendous effort, he summoned cour- 
age to break the spell, and took railway 
to Paris in company of his physician. 
He could not endure to hear strange 
voices in the house ; he could neither 
think nor write when strangers paid 
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visits. ‘‘In vain did I put mattresses 
behind the doors, speak low as if I 
were at confession, —the terrible 
invalid divined everything, heard 
everything, and sent his servant into 
our gatherings to tell the visitors to 
take their departure.’’ So that at last 
she warned all their friends away, and 
resigned herself to pass her days in 
solitude. When she was confined, he 
spent whole hours at her bedside, his 
head buried in his hands, and crying 
like a child. When they made flying 
trips to Paris they were continually 
changing their abode, and more than 
once left comfortable apartments be- 
cause he could not tolerate the noise of 
the omnibuses. But when he sought 
for peace and rest in the country, it was 
changing the frying-pan for the fire. 
He would, if he could, have proscribed 
all the poultry and hushed the songs 
of the song-birds and the twittering of 
the swallows. He waged a war of 
extermination against the owls who 
hooted in the old garden of his cha- 
teau ; but when, by steady pistol-prac- 
tice, he had suppressed or scared them, 
he was still disturbed by moans and 
cries from the more distant gardens of 
the Préfecture. So madame went ona 
mission to the préfet to explain the 
circumstances and entreat his co-opera- 
tion. The courteous official was de- 
lighted to oblige so illustrious a man of 
letters as M. Feuillet, and his unfor- 
tunate owls were ruthlessly sacrificed. 
She had dreamed of Paris as the 
earthly Paradise, and her first visit to 
it was in a _ belated honeymoon. 
Thanks to her  husband’s nerves, 
instead of taking the train they trav- 
elled in a ponderous family berline, 
furbished up for the occasion. It was 
dragged by a team of ten horses 
through the ruts on the stiff Norman 
coteaux. The reminiscences of the 
journey read as if they dated from the 
days of the Valois. One of the inns 
in which they slept was a vrai coupe- 
gorge; in another the beds were so 
short that sleep was out of the ques- 
tion ; in a third they stood so high that 
they had to be scaled by a movable 
flight of steps ; in a fourth she passed 





a day in the kitchen, where the local 
notables were stupefying themselves 
with cider. Again, they had to shift 
their quarters from lodgings in the 
small hours because the worthy land- 
lady was taken in labor. ‘* We imag- 
ined that the joiner”? —he combined 
two trades — “‘ was murdering his wife. 
Not at all; it was his wife who was 
confined. ‘ Malheureux !’ shouted my 
husband through the door, ‘ you ought 
to have warned us.’ ‘ Monsieur, it has 
completely taken us by surprise,’ he 
replied.”” At Paris her husband hur- 
ried her off to the theatre to see 
Rachel. 


She gave me the fever. I dreamed of 
nothing but the great tragedienne in her 
peplum or crowned with the golden vine- 
leaves. When alone in my room and be- 
fore my cheval-glass, I tried to drape 
myself like her in my scarves, and to walk 
with her slow and solemn step. I met her 
one day at Jules Janin’s, to whom my 
husband presented me. She wore her In- 
dian shawl like the antique peplum. I 
admired her more than ever. As for me, 
she must have thought me intolerably stu- 
pid, for when she addressed me I blushed 
up to the eyes and said nothing. 


We hear nothing more then of Janin, 
the formidable critic; but she had a 
cruel disillusioning in the case of Al- 
fred de Musset. 


I saw him for the first time, drinking a 
bock at the café of the Regency. As we 
passed before the café my husband touched 
my arm, saying, ‘‘ Look, that is Musset !’’ 
I sought, among the drinkers sitting round 
the small tables in the open air, the fine 
and ethereal poet I had figured to myself, 
but saw nothing save the ugly drinkers of 
the estaminet. Alas! he was one of them, 
the Musset of my dreams. There he sat 
over his bock, with the flushed face and 
the expressionless eye. Two or three 
years afterwards I sat at dinner by the side 
of this melancholy wreck. . . . Musset had 
the same dead eye. Dead was his thought, 
too. Not a word did he utter during the 
meal, and after dinner he went to sleep. 


Her husband, with his fond recollec- 
tions of Bohemian gaieties en gargon, 
insisted on taking her to an Opéra ball 
after a dinner at Champeaux’. The 
dinner at the restaurant she thoroughly 
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enjoyed, on to the strawberries, big as 
her fist, which were served at the des- 
sert ; and she made the purchase of a 
tortoise which had escaped the sauce- 
pans to go straying about the walks. 
But even after wine and liqueur the 
masked ball causes her serious misgiv- 
ings, and the conscience of the little 
Norman devotee pricked her when she 
put on the velvet mask. The provin- 
cial folks and the priests had always 
told her that wearing a mask was a 
deadly sin. With sore searchings of 
heart she perpetrated the. crime, but 


It was a very different thing when I found 
myself at the Opéra in the middle of the 
multitude, pushed about, hustled, accosted, 
scandalized by the jests I heard and the 
liberties taken around me. I hid myself at 
the back of the box, and shut my eyes, 
that I might not see those sinful ladies, the 
pierrots, the savages, the Turks, throwing 
their legs above the heads of their partners, 
and those partners, ete., who in their turn 
raised the feet up to the nose of their part- 
ners. The spectacle made me think of 
hell, and I fancied I had fallen into it. 


At last she broke down in tears behind 
her mask. ‘* My husband, seeing that, 
took me home, but did not seem over- 
pleased. ‘What an absurd little pro- 
vincial you are!’ he said, in putting 
me into the fiacre. I was much morti- 
fied, but felt that my mortification was 
well deserved, and I begged his par- 
don.’’ She took very kindly in course 
of time to the life of the fashionable 
world ; but then, by way of relief, she 
was delighted to go back to St. L6— 
to the mending of dishclouts and the 
darning of window-curtains. As for 
her husband, he detested the place ; he 
felt himself a prisoner at large in the 
gloomy paternal mansion ; and he was 
doomed to carry on his work under 
difficulties that oppressed him as insu- 
perable. Like Balzac, he would have 
loved to inspire himself for his roman- 
tic visions with costly Oriental tapes- 
tries and rare articles de vertu. His 
cabinet was above the coach-house, in 
which reposed the famous berline. He 
chose it as being far removed from his 
father’s apartments, who was shrieking 
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day and night in the agonies of gout. 
** How could you have me work here ?” 
he would exclaim in hopeless prostra- 
tion. ‘* How can I dream of the graces 
of the gay world in this den of a ruined 
Bohemian ? I feel that, to do justice 
to my inspirations, to paint my hero- 
ines as they should be painted, I ought 
to be living under hangings of satin.” 
She would gently remind him that in 
the days when he made love to her 
he dreamed wistfully of the very life 
of seclusion they were leading. But 
he was cursed with the self-tormenting 
temperament which is too often the 
accompaniment of a brilliant imagina- 
tion. ‘’Tis strange,’? he answered, 
‘but as for me, the dream realized 
becomes often the misery.” 

However, though at the cost of se- 
vere straining of the nerves, some of 
his best work was done in the loft over 
the coach-house. He read the manu- 
scripts aloud to his wife and her mother 
before sending them on to M. Buloz, 
to be passed through the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. It was the ladies who 
saved the life of the ‘* Village,’’ with 
which he was so disgusted as to think 
of burning it. As it proved, the public 
appreciated it very differently, and few 
of his romances were more admired. 
We are not told if the ladies ever ven- 
tured to offer suggestions. But it is a 
characteristic cachet of his work, and a 
chief cause of his popularity with re- 
fined readers, that he touched subjects 
which more than verged on the scabreux 
with a rare originality of lightness and 
delicacy. When they got leave of ab- 
sence from the cross-grained old phi- 
losopher, they went on tours in the 
neighboring departments, the range 
being necessarily limited by Feuillet’s 
aversion to the rail. Some of the Bre- 
ton sketches by madame are especially 
charming, and the little adventures de 
voyage are recorded with playful humor. 
In memory at least, the menu of the 
Breton auberge was only matter for 
laughter, and we do not hear that Oc- 
tave made a grievance of it, though it 
would have upset Carlyle’s digestion 
for a twelvemonth. 
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One ought to have been terribly hungry 
to attack the omelette of hard-boiled eggs 
and the fricassee of rooks. We could not 
even make it up with the bread. The 
bread was of black buckwheat, hard, and 
smelling of leather, for it was kept, as a 
rule, in the bottom of a cupboard with the 
boots. At Plestin I saw it taken out of 
the bed of the innkeeper, who had kept it 
warm under his blankets. 


Near the old episcopal and collegiate 
town of St. Pol-de-Leon, the St. An- 
drews of the bleak Breton seaboard, 
they drove right into the middle of a 
fete. Casks of cider were broached be- 
fore the cottages, beside tables loaded 
with rustic delicacies. Dancing was 
going forward vigorously, and the trav- 
ellers stopped to look on. Soon a 
singularly handsome young peasant, 
wearing a costume d’opéra—the old 
Armoric dress—stepped out of the 
circle and approached with a respectful 
salute. ‘* Madame, the comrades and 
myself, desiring to do the strangers 
honor, entreat you to lead the dance.” 
Madame blushed, and would have ex- 
cused herself on the score of ignorance, 
but the Breton courteously insisted, 
undertaking to be her teacher ; and so 
‘¢we walked together to the tall May- 
pole, around which we revolved for the 
rest of the day, swaying ourselves gen- 
tly as if we had been cradled by the 
waves.”’ 

Soon afterwards they were to shift 
their quarters from St. L6 to the cap- 
ital. A great manager and a famous 
actor had made a descent upon the 
quiet Norman chateau. The visit was 
like the splash of stones in a stagnant 
pool, and animated the successful noy- 
elist with new ideas and ambitions. 
The novelist’s personal services were 
in request to superintend the dramatiz- 
ing of his stories, and he had the assur- 
ance of liberal pecuniary recompense. 
He went off at once with his new 
friend, walking up. the hills and singing 
in the gaiety of his heart, and his wife 
followed. The excitement of the 
change was exhilarating, but it soon 
palled. He had to pass whole days in 


the theatres, till the feverish nerves 
were intolerably fretted. 


Mademoi- 
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selle Fargueil, who figured in the lead- 
ing parts, was even more nervously 
sensitive than himself ; she was always 
losing temper and throwing up her 
réles, resuming them in tears, and 
spitting blood by way of interlude. 
Many atime did he wish himself back 
in the shed with the old berline ; nor 
can we doubt that it was the unflagging 
courage of his wife which enabled him 
to endure and persevere. There were 
six weeks of painful preliminaries be- 
fore his ‘* Dalila’? was produced. Then 
the triumph was complete. 


All the most brilliant society of Paris was 
sparkling in the blaze of the lustres, clap- 
ping their hands and calling for the author. 
The hall was shaken with the shouts, with 
the bravos. I felt myself proud, my heart 
beat to bursting of my breast. I asked if 
such moments ought not to repay me for 
the many evil hours. . . . As to Lapecaire 
[the manager], he fell on my husband’s 
neck weeping ; and I imagine that Fargueil 
did the same, when he went to compliment 
her in her box ; for when I embraced him 
in my turn, I observed upon his coat the 
marks of a pair of powdered arms, which 
must have been those of the Princess Fal- 
conieri. 


That last is a delightfully feminine 
touch. By astrange and sinister coin- 
cidence, all Feuillet’s most remarkable 
triumphs were succeeded by some 
stroke of misfortune, and consequently 
by a fit of horrible depression. He 
came home from the triumph of * Da- 
lila”’ to find a telegram announcing his 
father’s sudden death. He lamented 
the philosopher, and possibly his con- 
science pricked him, for the old gentle- 
man had made himself an insupportable 
nuisance. ‘*He was indignant with 
himself for having left the old man, 
with not having held his hand in his 
dying moments. He reproached him- 
self with his glory, and cursed those 
who had torn him away to conquer it 
from his life of sacrifices and duties. 
His cries and his sobs rent my heart ; I 
was at his knees without being able to 
calm him.”? But these keen impres- 
sions were naturally fugitive. Feuillet 
had already drunk to delirium of the 
intoxicating cup, and after a fortnight 
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decently devoted to mourning, he hur- 
ried his wife back to the scene of his 
glory. Thenceforth, to all intents, he 
was the Parisian, though she often 
kept house in the country, in care of 
the children and the chickens. At 
Paris their first connection with the 
court was in making the acquaintance 
of the two governesses of the little 
prince. There is a capital story of 
their going to a first reception with the 
rather formal Madame Bizot. 


As we put off our cloaks in the ante- 
chamber, we rubbed up against an old 
shaggy water-spaniel, all muddy, who 
seemed disposed to go with us into the 
salons. We fancied he was Madame 
Bizot’s dog, and honored him accordingly. 
We are announced ; the dog walks in first, 
his tail in the air, proudly shaking his tufts 
of hair. I present my husband ; Madame 
Bizot makes us take our seats before a 
great fire surrounded by a dozen of per- 
sons. Madame de Brancion is there, with 
her austere face. The sharp profile of 
Madame Brunet is shadowed on the wall. 
I see that she makes signs, pointing to the 
dog, who has made himself comfortable on 
the rug, snarling at those who try to warm 
their feet. They all endure the animal 
with respect ; they look at him and they 
look at us, and I can’t understand it... . 
All «t once Madame Brunet, unable to 
keep quiet any longer, asks, ‘‘ Whose is 
the dog?’’ ‘* Madame Bizot’s, of course,”’ 
says my husband. ‘‘Not at all, mon- 
sieur,’”’ answers Madame Bizot; ‘surely 
he is yours.”” ‘*Oh, madame, you will 
allow me to doubt that.” ‘What! the 
dog does not belong to you, and I tolerated 
him here? But then, how comes he here ? 
Who brought him in?” 


Whereupon the hostess snatched up a 
pair of tongs, and the unlucky spaniel, 
after playing at cache-cache under the 
furniture, finally makes a bolt of it 
through the open door. 

Madame Bizot had her apartments 
in the Tuileries, and Madame Feuillet 
had gone to make a morning call. 


Madame received me in a salon hung 
with tapestry. Through a half-open door 
I heard a child’s voice ; it was that of the 
prince imperial, who was playing in the 
next room. Soon we heard the noise of a 
saw and a hammer, and as I listened, Ma- 
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dame Bizot led me quietly to the door of 
that room. ‘‘ Look,” she said, speaking 
low and opening the door a little wider. 
Then I saw the emperor seated on the 
carpet, and making toys for his son. 


That reminds us of a very similar 
scene, mentioned in the lately pub- 
lished memoirs of De Méneval, when 
the greater emperor was seen in his 
cabinet among his war-maps amusing 
the king of Rome, who was busy with 
a box of bricks. 

M. and Madame Feuillet were to 
have many opportunities of seeing the 
emperor and empress in moments of 
unceremonious unreserve. Her intro- 
duction to Compitgne was on an 
invitation to assist at the first rep- 
resentation of the ‘‘ Jeune Homme 
Pauvre.’’ There was a stag-hunt on 
a rainy day : — 

I got out of the carriage to walk and 
warm my feet. ... In the middle of the 
quiet which surrounded me I heard noisy 
shouts of laughter. They came from a 
clearing enclosed by fir saplings which half 
concealed a cabin in the shade of a great 
oak. Before the door, women were stamp- 
ing in their little boots, and slapping each 
other’s hands to bring back the circula- 
tion ; they it was who were laughing so 
heartily. In the middle of the group a 
short man, wearing the three-cornered hat 
and coat, Louis Quinze, was feeding a 
bluish flame in a vase standing on a tripod ; 
the man was the emperor. It seemed to 
me he was more animated than usual ; this 
halt in the woods, this punch he was brew- 
ing for the women, this return to a free 
life, seemed to have rejuvenated him ; he 
was charming in his rustic sovereignty. 
After admiring him from above the en- 
closures, I slipped away without being 
seen. 

It is well known that no member of 
the imperial family made her salons 
more agreeable than the clever, gifted, 
and eccentric Princesse Mathilde. It 
may be almost said of her that she 
alone could afford to hold the conve- 
nances and principles alike in con- 
tempt :— 

She received us with affectionate kind- 
ness ; her salon was a salon of the artist 
princess and of tres grande dame, which 
greatly pleased me. There one saw all the 
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intellect of Paris ; the men of letters, the 
artists who had made themselves famous ; 
the princes and ambassadors of every na- 
tion. . . . Each of her dinners was a tri- 
umph for her. I see her still, entering 
with her stately bearing, with her statu- 
esque arms, her flowing train, the triple 
strings of pearls displayed on her superb 
bosom. I see her sitting as if enthroned 
before the golden eagle which stretched his 
wings over the fruits and flowers of the 
imperial table. 


There madame often met the wife of 
Bazaine. ‘‘ Who could have told me 
then that this same little Maréchale, 
gay as any bird, nibbling at the tar- 
tines, by my side, would one day have 
so melancholy a destiny?” But in- 
deed, the same reflection might have 
been made of many of the favored. 
Imperial guests who are passed in 
lively review through the sunshine 
which preceded the eclipse. Emile 
Augier, although they were rivals in 
the affections of the play-goers, became 
Feuillet’s fast friend, and several of 
his letters are published. And there 
is an epigrammatic compliment of his 
which was written in Madame Feuil- 
let’s album ; ‘* Comme on vous aimerait 
trop, si on n’aimait pas assez votre 
mari.”’ 

If Feuillet involuntarily worried his 
wife, he was both fond and proud of 
her ; and todo him simple justice, as 
we have said, he apparently gave her 
carte blanche with the modistes. She 
was invited to a grand dinner at the 
palace, and had given all her mind to 
devise a bewitching toilet. She finally 
trusted much to the taste of the fash- 
ionable dressmaker, and had a terrible 
disillusioning when the dress came 
home. In material and make it might 
have been meant for her grandmother. 
She was in despair, for something must 
be done, and she had barely twenty 
hours at her disposal. Next morning 
she was up at daybreak, and was driven 
to the Rue de la Paix, to the abode of 
an artist already illustrious. It was no 
other than the immortal Worth, who, 
though he could scarcely have realized 
his future autocracy, had already begun 
to give himself airs. 





“What do you want?” demanded 
the concierge. 

** Monsieur Worth.”’ 

** Still in bed. Come back at mid- 
day.” 

She forced the consigne ; she climbed 
the stairs ; she sent in her card by a 
sleepy servant ; and in a quarter of an 
hour a gentleman came down, wearing 
an elegant dressing-gown, but with 
his ambrosial locks unbrushed. ‘ M. 
Worth courteously begs me to go into 
madame’s room; she is still in bed, 
but desires to give me some advice.” 
Madame was all smiles and goodness. 


‘*We shall be glad to do something for 
you. Your name, your graceful style, en- 
courage us. This evening you shall have 
your dress.”’ 

** Ah, merci, madame !’’ and in my grat- 
itude I seize the charming hand that was 
hanging over the satin counterpane. All 
the time M. Worth, leaning on one of the 
bed-posts, was dreaming of the marvellous 
work he was about to undertake. 


The inspiration of his genius did not 
fail him. 


But as it was necessary to try on the 
dress repeatedly, and as I lived a long way 
off, I was obliged to install myself at the 
Worths’ for the day. 

The night fell ; the solemn moment was 
tosound. They lighted the lustres in the 
chamber of Madame Worth, and superb 
dressers proceeded to attire me. They 
would have put powder upon my shoulders 
and rouge upon my cheeks ; but that sad- 
dened me, and I liked myself better with- 
out these embellishments. 

When all was in readiness, they sum- 
moned the supreme judge. Worth ap- 
peared, and after having flattened down 
with his hand a bow that was wanting in 
grace, he expressed his satisfaction. 

So did her husband, and so did some of 
the guests at the dinner, who paid her 
many pretty compliments on the rav- 
ishing costume, where the floating 
clouds of vaporous tulle were bound by 
the girdle of the Goddess of Beauty. 
Thenceforward Madame Feuillet and 
the Worths were in close relations of 
business and friendship, though she 
does not indulge our curiosity with the 
bills. When we are on the subject of 
dresses and festivities, we may recall 
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an amusing incident at a great ball at 
Cherbourg given to the English fleet. 
Madame had dressed for it magnifi- 
cently, & la Ophelia. 


I went to the ball, enchanted to find my- 
self so beautiful. The Préfet Baron Pron 
came to tell me that the Duke of Somerset, 
perched on a platform with the English 
officers, had asked that I should be pre- 
sented to him. With some emotion I took 
the préfet’s arm and went to the platform 
where the duke disappeared among the 
flags and the wreaths. Horror! mounting 
the steps of this sort of throne, I see 
emerging under the tulle flounces of my 
petticoat, and under the trimmings of sil- 
very foliage, the tips of my feet, still wear- 
ing their slippers. I had forgotten to put 
on my shoes. And those slippers were 
frightful; red morocco with enormous 
bows. The whole of the British fleet had 
their eyes on them; it was all over with 
my glory. Quickly I drop the arm of the 
préfet, hurrying down the steps and run- 
ning to lose myself in the crowd. And 
that was how I was presented to the Duke 
of Somerset. 


That digression, in due chronological 
order, leads on to another. The ad- 
miral commanding at Cherbourg, like 
most other men, was eager to pay court 
in an honest way to the fascinating 
Madame Feuillet. He took her on 
board the Alabama and presented her 
to Captain Sems (sic). The captain, 
who looked very like the first Napo- 
leon, received them in the middle of 
his collection of chronometers, and 
they had a pleasant visit. So it was 
with deep interest that, at a dance the 
next day, she listened to a confidential 
communication from her admirer the 
admiral. He had intelligence from the 
Admiralty of the great fight that was to 
come off between the southern cruiser 
and the Kearsage. He offered to take 
her in his private boat to see the fight 
from a safe position. Needless to say, 
she jumped at the invitation, though 
her humanity had afterwards some rea- 
son for regret. They saw the Alabama 
getting up her steam, and were saluted 
by the officers who had welcomed them 
the day before. They saw the whole 
course of the action, and notwithstand- 
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ing the terrible cannonade, neither ves- 
sel seemed for a time to have suffered 
much damage. ‘Of a sudden the 
Alabama shuddered, ... the pitiless 
enemy continued to fire, but the Ala- 
bama replied no longer. Soon her 
masts and her funnels flew up in frag- 
ments in the air.’”’> Then she went 
down, stern foremost. The admiral’s 
party were half-way back in their boat, 
‘““when we saw a sort of raft sur- 
mounted by a human head. We soon 
saw that the raft was a hen-coop to 
which a man, or rather a fragment of a 
man, was tied; the legs were gone 
from the living corpse. It was horri- 
ble to see. They picked up the poor 
wretch and stretched him in one of the 
boats, but he was no sooner laid down 
than, uttering a piteous cry, he ex- 
pired.”’ 

To glance back, there is an interest- 
ing account of Feuillet’s canvass for 
election to the Academy, when he 
made the acquaintance for the first 
time of some of the most distinguished 
French statesmen and littérateurs. It 
is all narrated in letters to his wife, 
who was then living at St. L6. The 
correspondence begins with a charac- 
teristic remark which is more than 
half apologetic. Where is the consist- 
ency of the man who had once sought 
for happiness in seclusion? ‘TI have 
come to the conclusion that there is no 
really perfect happiness for the man 
who does not take the trouble to attain 
the degree of consideration for which 
he was intended.” So on that princi- 
ple Feuillet went to work, hunting up 
and courting the electors. Thiers 
promised warm support at once. Call- 
ing on that grand seigneur the Duc de 
Broglie, who, however, was extremely 
civil, the weak nerves of the débutant 
were nearly too much for him. He 
was almost as much overcome in the 
ante-chamber of Guizot. “I should 
never have recognized him. He is 
very short, but fresh and upright. IT 
a encore l’ceil superbe, mais sans du- 
reté.”” 

In the evening he went to look up 
Lamartine. 
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I enter ; I see many overcoats in the ante- 

chamber ; 1 shudder at the idea of finding 
all my competitors assembled with the 
great man, and it seems to me I am ready 
to die of shame. Monsieur Feuillet — 
**Monsieur qui?’ exclaims in strong and 
impatient tones the immortal old man. 
. . . I swear to you, my darling, that to 
face such situations and to come out with- 
out white hair, one should have a fine dose 
of composure. 
Lamartine led him apart to a sofa, put 
him at his ease, and paid him a happily 
turned compliment. ‘*‘He has a mag- 
nificent forehead, nose, eyes, and eye- 
brows, all pregnant with genius.” 
Feuillet did a double stroke of busi- 
ness with M. Sacy of the Débats. He 
promised to endeavor to temper the 
sarcastic criticisms of Jules Janin, 
who, according to Feuillet, had always 
showed a perverse méchanceté when it 
was a question of any of his novels or 
plays. Feuillet was duly admitted toa 
fauteuil with all the honors, and the 
distinction gave his energies a new 
stimulus. He had fallen, we are told, 
into a profound discouragement as to 
his future labors, saying that his brain 
was emptied and his inspiration gone. 
The critics had come near to flaying 
him alive. The favorable notices, 
though they were in the great major- 
ity, gave him but passing pleasure ; 
those that were unfavorable caused 
him lasting and intolerable pain. Yet 
only one of his stage pieces was a fail- 
ure. 


I shall never forget [says his wife] the 
night after the representation. He walked 
up and down his room like a maniac, re- 
fusing all my consolations, and swearing to 
abandon his career. I finished by aggra- 
vating his pains in seeking to soothe them, 
and I left him, hoping he would find rest in 
solitude. But from my room I heard him 
still walk and sigh ; and I suffered so much 
myself in assisting at his martyrdom 
through the wall, that at last I took refuge 
on the staircase, where I passed the rest of 
the night. 

We have lingered with Madame Oc- 
tave, so shall dismiss very briefly her 
husband’s letters from the imperial 
residences, which fill the concluding 
chapters. She was living quietly with 





their family in the country, and he 
kept her minutely informed of all that 
was going on. The lively letters are 
full of gossip—the record of a con- 
tinual round of frivolities and court 
fooleries. For the romance-writer and 
dramatist had turned courtier, and had 
become a favorite with both emperor 
and empress. He was a frequent and 
familiar guest at Compiégne, and in 
1867 he received the appointment of 
librarian at Fontainebleau. Excite- 
ment and satisfaction in court favor 
had pretty nearly cured his nerves ; 
he writes when he had taken up his 
abode at Fontainebleau, ‘‘ Reassure 
yourself, dear little friend. No nerves, 
notwithstanding the belfry which is 
immediately above my head. I am de- 
voted to belfries. But this one has 
chimed in the ears of the Duchesse 
d’Etampes, of Diana de Poitiers, of 
Gabrielle d’Estrées.’’ In spite of the 
excitements of such associations to the 
historical romance, he appears to have 
been incorrigibly idle. As in the case 
of Madame d’Arblay when in waiting 
on Queen Charlotte, the public and 
posterity lost what his imperial patrons 
gained. Once the emperor politely 
expressed his apprehensions on the 
subject, inquiring whether Feuillet 
could do any work. ‘ Yes, sire,’ an- 
swered the courtier. ‘* Mensonge: 
wimporte,”’ was the condescending 
reply. Sometimes the emperor spoke 
to him more seriously, consulting him 
about the currents of popular feeling, 
and the new political reforms he was 
decided to introduce. Sometimes he 
asked him to make a selection of in- 
structive books, and once in his turn 
he gave the librarian some valuable 
archeological information when he 
took him to the site of one of Czsar’s 
camps. But generally it was a cease- 
less whirl of gaiety—state dinners, 
dances, receptions, plays, charades — 
in which Feuillet often designed the 
tableaux and costumes — and the petits 
jeux innocents in which the empress 
delighted. There was nothing pleased 
her more than impromptu picnics in 
the forests, —there is a pleasant pic- 
ture of the dignified Italian ambassa- 
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dor, in a tight-buttoned and decorated 
frock-coat, scrambling after her Maj- 
esty over the rocks ; and Feuillet con- 
gratulates himself on escaping the 
casualties that were common, in the 
shape of sprains and strains. Yet from 
time to time we get sinister glimpses of 
the dark clouds that were gathering 
on the political horizon. Notably, a 
deadly gloom fell on the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, when there was scarcely an 
affectation of his usual gaiety, and the 
empress had a violent attack of nerves, 
on the day when young Cavaignac re- 
fused to accept a prize from the hands 
of the prince imperial. The volume 
ends abruptly with a postscript : — 


Three years have passed since those days 
of fétes. We have gone through the war 
and the Commune. 


Visiting the blackened ruins of the 
Tuileries : — 


In the midst of the chaos, our tearful 
eyes looked for the masters of the place 
who had been our friends, sought the bril- 
liant phantoms and poetic elegancies of a 
past that had been the envy of all the 
nations. Nothing of it left but the black 
gulf, over which glimmered a few strag- 
gling stars. It was a world which had 
vanished. 


And so the curtain comes down on 
this ‘* Comédie Humaine,”’ whose tragic 
dénotiment is matter of history. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE QUESTION OF KOREA. 

I VENTURE to think, for reasons 
which will be found below, and at 
greater length in my forthcoming book 
on the Far East, that British opinion is 
being led on the wrong tack with 
regard to the question of Korea. And, 
moreover, that the government, by 
taking no step to stem this ill-directed 
current, is preparing an unpleasant 
and wholly unnecessary situation for 
itself in the immediate future. Its 
silence was happily broken a few days 
ago by Sir Edward Grey’s answer to 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, and as I am 
writing thirty miles from a railway, in 
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the remote north of Scotland, it may 
well be that further steps of which I 
am ignorant have already been taken 
in the same direction. There are, 
however, many considerations and 
facts which should be present in the 
minds of British readers, in view of 
the possible wide extension of the ex- 
isting imbroglio, and these I shalk 
attempt to state, only justifying my 
position by the remark that for more 
than three years I studied the Far 
Eastern problem in all the countries 
concerned, that I have visited all the. 
treaty ports in Korea, ridden across the. 
peninsula, and spent some time in 
Seoul. 


I. 

KOREA seems a very poor place to 
fight for. Its people are plunged in 
the most miserable poverty of any in 
the poverty-stricken East. Even the 
Siamese peasant, the most elaborately 
taxed person in creation, is rich in 
comparison with his Korean brother. 
The latter dare not save a single cash 
to be invested in any visible form, for 
the omnipresent nyang-pan, under 
which name every official is ranked, 
would pounce upon it under some 
excuse or other. <A five-pound note 
would have amply sufficed to buy 
everything I saw, with the possible 
exception of an animal or two, in a 
week’s journey in the interior. From 
the king down to the lowest hanger-on 
of the palace, the sole interest in life 
of the whole nyang-pan tribe is to take 
from the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water everything except what is 
absolutely necessary to the preservation 
of life. Hence the total stagnation of 
commerce among the natives. There 
is no city in the Far East except Seoul 
where the traveller cannot find some 
object of art or manufacture to bring 
home as a specimen of native work. 
There I went into the street of the 
cabinet-makers for this purpose, but 
the most costly cabinet I could find 
was offered for two dollars, and it was 
not worth bringing away. Again, 
Korean money is marvellous among 
the currencies of the world for its 
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worthlessness. Three thousand sapek, 
or cash, go to the debased Mexican 
dollar. They are made, so far as 1 
could find out, of an alloy of zine and 
dirt, and you can snap them between 
finger and thumb like a biscuit. Need- 
less to add, they bear a grandiloquent 
inscription, declaring them to be the 
treasure of the world, and commanding 
that no one debase them. He would 
be an ingenious person who should at- 
tempt it. Again, in Korea the women 
are the beasts of burden — shocking 
in appearance beyond description. Its 
king is the worst type of ruler to be 
found in the whole East, and an inter- 
view with him and his son is a sugges- 
tion of the society of Gomorrah. The 
country has been believed by every 
traveller to possess considerable nat- 
ural resources, but every attempt to 
develop these has come to utter failure. 
Mint, post-office, match factory, seri- 
culture, mining—all of these have 
been introduced with a flourish of 
trumpets, to collapse miserably within 
a short time. If it had not been for 
the Japanese, Korea would still be the 
Hermit Kingdom, without a trace of 
trade, or the possibility of improve- 
ment. One thing only has saved it 
from being annexed by anybody who 
chose —the fact that it stands at the 
focus of the geography of the Far 
Eastern question, too important to 
Great Britain, Russia, Japan, and 
China for one of these to encroach 
upon it without arousing the instant 
opposition of the other three. The 
Korean navy consists of half-a-dozen 
‘‘admirals,’’ who know no more about 
a ship than a Hindu knows about 
skates — indeed, how should they, 
since there is no Korean ship for them 
to know? And the Korean army is 
almost equally non-existent. There 
are a thousand soldiers or so, but no 
account need be taken of them. Two 
regiments of them were drilled for my 
inspection, and a very amusing sight it 
was —a sort of cross between Swedish 
gymnastics and the soldiers of Drury 
Lane pantomime. An eye-witness has 
just written in the Times that a num- 
ber of newly raised ‘‘ naval soldiers” 





were armed with muskets without 
locks! So much for Korea itself. It 
is little, but it is all. 


II. 

FIVE years ago the Englishman who 
knows more of that inscrutable entity, 
the Chinese mind, than any man liv- 
ing, told me that of all her * vassals,’’ 
there were only two for which China 
would fight — Thibet and Korea. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that anything 
could happen, short of an advance 
upon Peking itself, which would cause 
China to declare war against any Eu- 
ropean power. The réle of sleeping 
leviathan suits her perfectly, but she 
well knows that the first step she might 
take would destroy the illusion upon 
which her security is based. What she 
likes is to remain perfectly quiescent, 
while the world trembles to think what 
she might do if aroused —to lie still in 
her Confucian savagery, while such 
utterances as that mass of rubbish 
called ‘*China: the Sleep and the 
Awakening,” which the Marquis Tséng 
signed in the Asiatic Quarterly a few 
years ago, represent her as advancing 
with a cautious but irresistible march. 
The strangest thing is that the civil- 
ized world has been deceived by these 
tactics, and even such keen analysts of 
national characteristics as the late Mr. 
Charles Pearson have painted a future 
in which China, having prepared 
herself by long training, should put 
forth her gigantic strength and over- 
run the world. This ethnical fable of 
‘** Jack and the Beanstalk ”’ is amusing 
enough to anybody who really knows 
the first truths about China, but it is 
safe to conjecture that nobody has 
been moved by it to such hearty laugh- 
ter as the great viceroy of Pechili him- 
self. China has long been destined to 
be the prey of the first armed comer. 
Fortunately for herself, but unfortu- 
nately for the interests of other coun- 
tries, this has been Japan. She has no 
illusions about China, and she is en- 
gaged in pricking the bubble. But the 
Beanstalk is hard tocut down. A news 
agency solemnly announces that each 
province of China has been called upon 
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to furnish twenty thousand men ; nine- 
teen multiplied by twenty thousand is 
three hundred and eighty thousand, 
and the astounded reader is invited to 
believe that this enormous force is 
gathering and marching to Peking like 
Lars Porsena’s men to Rome. The 
newspaper reader may perhaps not be 
expected to know that the emperor of 
China could as easily raise twenty 
thousand men in Mars as in some of 
his provinces; that it would not be 
difficult to enlist a considerable force in 
one part of China to attack another 
part; that absolutely no organization 
exists in China for the handling of 
such masses ; that the men would find 
themselves without uniforms, without 
arms, without food, without the most 
rudimentary knowledge of war, without 
leaders of any description whatever ; 
or that a huge army of the kind in the 
neighborhood of the capital would be 
almost certain to seize the opportunity 
to upset the present alien government. 
But it is hardly making too high a de- 
mand upon any reader that he should 
glance at the map of China, make a 
rough multiplication of the degrees of 
longitude he sees before him, and ask 
himself how twenty thousand men are 
to march a thousand miles through a 
country which is always on the verge 
of famine. However, when one of our 
leading statesmen is of opinion that 
China must inevitably win in the end, 
*““because of her enormous armed 
strength,’’ other people may be ex- 
cused for going astray. One expression 
of opinion has puzzled me extremely. 
Captain Lang, R.N., to whose great 
administrative skill and absolute devo- 
tion to her interests China owes most 
of whatever naval strength she may 
possess to-day — and whom, it may be 
added, she characteristically rewarded 
by dismissing him by intrigue and with 
insult —has recently been reported as 
saying to an interviewer, among many 
other rather startling tributes to Chi- 
nese naval prowess, that ‘with an offi- 
cer like Admiral Ting, whom I wonld 
not hesitate to follow anywhere, the 
Chinese navy would prove a splendid 
force.’”’> Unless my memory is very 
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much at fault, this worthy ‘‘ admiral ” 
has had no education whatever as a 
seaman, owing his appointment to the 
ordinary routine of competitive exam- 
ination in the Chinese classics, and be- 
ing merely the nominal superior of 
Admiral—as he then was— Lang, to 
*“*save the face’ of the Chinese. In 
fact, I believe he was previously a 
cavalry general, a branch of the service 
in which he would be equally unpreju- 
diced by any information. Until I 
read this interview, moreover, I was 
under the impression that Admiral 
Ting Ju-ch’ang was the hero of the 
story of the Chinese admiral whom 
Captain Lang found one day playing 
pitch and toss, or what corresponds to 
it in China, with the sentry at his door, 
both of them seated on the floor of the 
admiral’s cabin. 

The news at the present moment is 
that the Chinese fleet has disappeared, 
and that the Japanese ships are anx- 
iously looking for it, while Li Hung 
Chang has explained that he knows 
very well where it is, but that for rea- 
sons of policy its whereabouts must be 
kept secret. The truth is, that if the 
Japanese do not sweep the Chinese 
from the sea, then study, skill, devo- 
tion, and experience go for nothing, 
and there is no need for us to train our 
naval officers at all. One thing only 
could save the Chinese on the sea— 
the enlistment by large promises of 
money of European naval officers, in 
whose hands complete and unfettered 
control should be placed. The Chinese 
seamen are not wanting in courage, 
but naturally enough they have no con- 
fidence whatever in their leaders, and 
they would probably fight well enough 
to give their undoubtedly fine ships a 
chance, if they were well commanded. 
Even in this case, however, the fear 
would be that the ships have been 
allowed to deteriorate to such an ex- 
tent that nothing like their best could 
be got out of them. I remember once 
being shown by a Chinese naval officer 
over one of their biggest ironclads, 
which was on a cruise at the time, and 
therefore presumably in first-rate con- 
dition. I noticed a gun carefully 
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protected in a canvas cover. As we 
passed it, I asked casually what it was. 
The officer explained with pride that it 
was a new quick-firing gun, and called 
a quartermaster to remove the cover- 
ing. The order was obeyed with evi- 
dent reluctance, and when the gun was 
at length exposed it proved to be used 
by one of the watches as a receptacle 
for their ‘‘ chow,’’ and was filled with 
chop-sticks and littered with rice and 
pickles. Of course I promptly looked 
the other way, but it required no 
knowledge of Chinese to interpret the 
remarks of the officer to the quarter- 
master. No doubt the whole watch 
went through the process of ‘ eating 
bamboo”? the moment I was off the 
ship ; but the Chinese are incorrigible. 
It would be discouraging to a European 
engineer who should be appointed to a 
Chinese ship to find that if there were 
any subordinate boiler small enough 
for the purpose, it had probably been 
used for stewing dog. 

Another example of Chinese admin- 
istration which came to my knowledge 
may be interesting at this moment. 
Some years ago the Chinese govern- 
ment ordered a magnificent set of 
Hotchkiss cartridge-making machinery. 
In due time this arrived, but two man- 
darins claimed it for their respective 
districts, and, failing to agree, each 
seized such portions of the machinery 
as he could secure and carried them off 
to his own place. When I was there, 
half the machine was in one arsenal 
and half in another several hundred 
miles away. Unfortunately, Europeans 
are not always above taking advantage 
of Chinese supineness. A cargo of 
cocoa powder was ordered from well- 
known manufacturers and landed at 
Port Arthur for use in the big guns 
there. By and by it was tried and 
found not to ignite, and finally the 
whole of it was thrown into the sea. 
But both Europeans and Chinese had 
pocketed a good ‘‘ squeeze ”’ out of the 
transaction. Stories of this kind could 
be told by the hundred. Two items of 


news which have recently been tele- | 


graphed may be recalled in this con- 





nection. The first is that on the 
march from Pechili to the Yalu River 
a large number of deserters fell out 
on the first day. They were probably 
wretched coolies fainting for want of 
food, but they were promptly be- 
headed. The second is that the gov- 
ernor of Formosa has offered rewards 
for the heads of Japanese officers and 
men. When his coast is blockaded, as 
it may soon be, to stop the supply of 
coal, his ‘‘ braves’? will have their 
chance. The Franco-Chinese war was 
marked by horrible atrocities, first on 
the Chinese side, and later, by a natu- 
ral process of retaliation, on the French 
also. I have stood on the spot where 
a Frenchman was skinned alive by 
Chinese, and when Frenchmen had 
witnessed the unspeakable mutilations 
and tortures to which their captured 
comrades were subjected, it was not 
surprising that any Chinaman who fell 
into their hands received a very short 
shrift indeed. ‘ Fusillez-le moi !”’ was 
a familiar order in those days. It may 
be well to remember by and by in de- 
fence of the Japanese that they are 
civilized troops fighting an enemy as 
cruel and unscrupulous as an Apache 
Indian. ‘* When under arms,’’ said 
Captain Lang in the interview I have 
quoted, ‘‘ one-half of the Chinese army 
is made up of savages.’’ I would sug- 
gest to any war correspondents who 
may be about to leave for the front 
that they will do well to attach them- 
selves to the Chinese forces. If they 
then fall into the hands of the Jap- 
anese they will be treated with decency, 
whereas if they accompanied the Jap- 
anese they would be wise to adopt the 
method of men who fight the American 
Indians, and keep one cartridge to blow 
out their brains when capture became 
certain. At the risk of giving offence, 
I will express one more opinion — that 
any white man who allows himself to 
be bribed into fighting on the Chinese 
side should henceforward be treated as 
a pariah by his fellows. Some of the 
reasons for this view will be found 
below. 
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III. 

IN spite of all that has been written 
about Japan, and of the thousands of 
people who have visited the country, 
Europe has not yet learned to take her 
seriously. The war with China and 
the treaty with England will at last 
force foreigners to see Japan as she is. 
The Japanese are a martial and a 
proud race, with marvellous intelli- 
gence, and untiring energy and enthu- 
siasm. When Western civilization was 
thrust upon them at the cannon’s 
mouth they were quick to perceive the 
material and intellectual superiorities 
of their unwelcome visitors, and they 
set themselves to adopt these as 
rapidly as possible. They have been 
laughed at for sending a commission to 
Europe to decide upon the best reli- 
gion, but this was really on a par with 
the multitude of investigations they 
have set on foot in other directions. 
They did not find the religion, but 
they found an army and a navy, equal, 
so far as they go, to those of any of the 
great powers ; in scientific studies, in 
medicine, in photography, in many 
kinds of manufactures, they are aston- 
ishing the few observers who watch 
them, and the world will soon be 
equally astonished at this new compet- 
itor for markets. As soon as Japanese 
statesmen realized what was. meant by 
the comity of nations they desired to 
enter it, and their political ideal was at 
once placed in view. It is both a sim- 
ple and a natural one—to hold the 
balance of power in the Far East. 
What England was supposed to be in 
Europe for a long period, that Japan 
determined to be in her own part of 
Asia. To this end she has followed 
twin paths. On the one hand she has 
sought to advance herself in social 
organization, in learning, in law, in 
political institutions. On the other 
hand, she has built up an armed 
strength with which to protect these 
things, and compel other nations, when 
the time came, to recognize them. It 
is no exaggeration at all to say that in 
the future, when distinguishing be- 
tween the nations of Europe and those 
of Asia, Japan must be classed for all 
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practical purposes with the former. 

As will be seen in a few months, Great 
Britain has taken the lead —and none 

too soon—in admitting this. It fol- 

lows from the above that as China is 

the enemy, at all times and under all 
circumstances, of civilization and of 

Europe, so she is the enemy of Japan. 

The Japanese regard the Chinese with 
equal hatred and contempt. To the 
Chinese the Japanese are traitors to 
Asia. Japan has long held towards 

Chinese immigrants the attitude which 

Australia and the United States have 

at length adopted. Outside the treaty 

ports there is not a Chinaman in Ja- 

pan. And they would not be in the 

treaty ports if Japan were not pre- 
vented by the treaties which Western 

nations have forced upon her from 

keeping them out. She believes that 
there is nothing whatever either to be 

hoped or feared from China, a belief 
which we, too, shall probably share 

some day. Her first collision with 
China came in 1874, when China aban- 

doned the Loo-choo Islands to her, 

Then came the several collisions in 

Korea, in all of which Japan came off 

successful in the end. She will never 
give way to China at any point. Her 
view of China as a power is fairly ex- 
pressed by a humorous article which 

appeared the other day in one of the 

Tokyo papers. There are two things, 

said the writer, which are indispen- 
sable to every Chinese soldier in the 

field— an umbrella to keep the sun 
and rain from him by day, and a lan- 
tern to enable him to find his way at 

night. What an opportunity, there- 
fore, for Japanese merchants! Let 
them instantly send large cargoes of 

umbrellas and lanterns to Korea, and 

they will be sure of immense sales and 

profits. 

Unless a great change has recently 
come over the diplomacy of Japan, it is 
Russia that she fears. The status of 
all the other European powers in the 
Far East is fixed. Spain and Portugal 
count for nothing. Japan could wipe 
out either of them. France has no 
temptation to extend north and east of 
Tongking. Germany is making great 
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progress with her trade, but she has no 
territorial advantages to seek. Great 
Britain has reached her limit, with the 
exception of the Malay Peninsula, 
which will certainly be hers sooner or 
later, and of Siam, in which develop- 
ments are possible ; and Japan is not 
interested in either of these directions. 
But for Russia the Far East lies in the 
direct line of immediate expansion. 
The czar, as all European diplomatists 
are thankful to know, is at the present 
moment a great power for peace. In 
all relations, with this country, at any 
rate, he has maintained an attitude 
which has made the path of interna- 
tional politics an easy and a pleasant 
one to tread. He has been firm but 
friendly, reasonable beyond the wont 
of monarchs, a devoted and straight- 
forward ally to all preservers of peace, 
a terror to all who were tempted to im- 
peril it. But Japan has learned that 
nations have to reckon with the inev- 
itable Drang of other nations, and that 
they cannot count for security upon the 
desires of any individual. Japan has 
suffered once in a little transaction 
with Russia, when she exchanged Sag- 
halin for the Kurile Islands. She has 
seen illegitimate European-directed 
sealing expeditions which sailed se- 
cretly from her shores, fired upon mur- 
derously by armed parties in Russian 
waters, and no redress or even infor- 
mation has been obtainable. She has 
watched the Russian fleet come for its 
manceuvres year after year to the Ko- 
rean bay in which lies Port Lazareff ; 
only the other day a Russian cruiser, 
the Vitiaz, was lost there. She knows 
that the Russian minister at Seoul has 
tried—as one of his own colleagues 
expressed it to me —to jouer un grand 
réle dans un petit trou. She has ap- 
plied to the Russian minister and the 
Chinese resident there the proverb 
that ‘“‘two foxes cannot live in the 
same sack.’? She remembers when a 
Russian man-of-war—I think it was 
Viadimir Monomach —beat to quar- 
ters in Yokohama harbor and trained 
her guns upon an approaching British 
ship, and when she telegraphed down 
the coast for a little gunboat of her 





own which carried a thirty-five ton 
gun, and anchored it alongside the Rus- 
sian before sending on board to exact 
an apology for so gross a breach of neu- 
trality. The time for Russian action 
in the Far East may not be ripe yet, 
for it will be long before the trans- 
Siberian railway will be of any ser- 
vice. But sooner or later Russia will 
desire a winter harbor in those waters, 
and that harbor would be a serious 
matter for Japan if it were secured in 
Korea. China, it is true, has received 
from Russia, and passed on to En- 
gland, an assurance that Russia will 
not impair the integrity of Korea; but 
Japan believes, whatever England may 
think, that this is not worth the paper 
on which it is written, more than any 
other engagements to which China is a 
party. Thus this question of Korea 
stands in the direct line of Japanese 
political interests. 

According to modern views, how- 
ever, Japanese commercial interests 
stillseem to present a more cogent ar- 
gument than her political ones. These 
must, therefore, be briefly summarized 
at this point. Virtually the greater 
part of Korea’s modern trade has been 
created by Japan, and is in the hands 
of her merchants. Except with China 
and Japan, Korea has little trade worth 
mentioning, and the interest of the lat- 
ter is exactly twice that of the former. 
The net value of Korean direct foreign 
trade for 1892 and 1893 together was 
$4,240,498 with China, and $8,306,571 
with Japan. In tonnage of shipping 
the proportion is vastly greater in favor 
of Japan. Her tonnage in 1893 was 
over twenty times that of China, and 
the number of vessels entered and 
cleared was over twenty-five times. 
The exact figures are: tonnage — 
China, 14,376; Japan, 304,224; num- 
ber of vessels — China, 37; Japan, 
956. In fact, the tonnage of Japan’s 
shipping trade with Korea last year 
was more than seven times that of all 
other nations put together, including 
China! There is, therefore, abundant 
ground for Japan to be keenly con- 
cerned with what goes on in Korea. 
Many a Western war has been fought 
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to preserve a smaller actual and pro- 
spective commercial preponderance. 


IV. 

THE present war is the last link 
in a perfectly straight chain of cir- 
cumstances. Korea remained sealed 
against foreigners of all nations until 
1876. In 1866 an American trading 
schooner called the General Sherman 
had been destroyed by the Koreans, 
and her crew and passengers murdered. 
A man-of-war, the Wachusett, was 
sent to obtain satisfaction, but failed 
to do so. In 1870 a small American 
expedition again appeared, and while 
negotiations were in progress the Ko- 
reans fired upon a surveying party. 
Thereupon the American commander 
landed his troops upon the island of 
Kiang Hwa, destroyed five Korean 
forts, routed the army, killing three 
hundred men, and then retired, with 
the result that Korea was more firmly 
closed against foreigners than ever. 
The young king came of age in 1873, 
and succeeded his cruel and conserva- 
tive father. In 1875 some sailors from 
a Japanese man-of-war were fired upon 
while drawing water at Kiang Hwa. 
The Japanese captain also destroyed a 
fort and killed a number of Koreans, 
but his government followed up the 
incident by sending a fleet under Gen- 
eral Kuroda to demand satisfaction, 
and offer the Koreans the alternative 
of a treaty of commerce ora war. The 
former was chosen, China, on being 
appealed to by the Koreans, refusing — 
as she has done on several similar 
occasions — to have anything to do 
with the action of her nominal vassal. 
A treaty was therefore signed on 
February 26, 1876, between Korea and 
Japan, and from this moment dates the 
opening of Korea to foreign inter- 
course. On this occasion, too, the 
suzerainty of China was formally set 
aside, without any protests on her part 
—indeed, with her express recogni- 
tion, since she refused to interfere. 
Article I. of this treaty reads as fol- 
lows : **Chosen being an independent 
State enjoys the same Sovereign rights 
as Japan.’? Chemulpo, Fusan, and 





WoOnsan were opened by this treaty to 
Japanese trade. 

The king himself was in favor of 
extending the same privileges to other 
nations at their request, but the con- 
servative party prevented him. In 
1882 fresh overtures were made by 
foreign nations, and the reactionaries 
took alarm. Led by a “scholar”’ 
named Pe Lo-kuan, an insurrection 
broke out in Seoul, directed chiefly 
against the Japanese, as the promoters 
of foreign intercourse. Several mem- 
bers of the Japanese legation were 
murdered in the streets, the legation 
itself was attacked, and Consul Hana- 
busa and his staff were at last com- 
pelled to cut their way through the 
mob and make for the palace, where 
they hoped to find refuge. Here, how- 
ever, the gates were shut against them, 
so they fought their way out of the city 
with the greatest pluck, and walked all 
night to Chemulpo, where, to escape 
violence, they put to sea in a native 
boat. Fortunately the British survey- 
ing vessel, the Flying Fish, saw them, 
and conveyed them to Nagasaki. This 
happened in July, 1882. Of course the 
Japanese government took instant 
action, but with great moderation be- 
gan by merely sending Mr. Hanabusa 
back to Seoul with a strong escort, to 
demand reparation. This was abjectly 
offered, and a Chinese force which 
arrived with marvellous promptitude 
suppressed the rebellion, executed a 
number of the leaders, and caused 
their mangled bodies to be publicly 
exposed. A sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars was accepted by the 
Japanese as indemnity, but was subse- 
quently forgiven to Korea in conse- 
quence of her inability to pay it. Next 
year, other nations once more follow- 
ing in the steps of Japan, treaties with 
Korea were concluded by the United 
States, France, England, and Ger- 
many. 

In 1885 the whole incident was re- 
peated, with this difference, that the 
instigators of the outbreak were a few 
students who had imbibed progressive 
notions in Japan, and who imagined 
that if they began by assassination 
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foreign nations would support them. 
During a dinner-party to celebrate the 
opening of the new post-office, an 
attempt was made to murder Ming 
Yong-ik, an influential nobleman, who, 
though he had visited the United 
States, was most bitterly opposed to 
the party of progress, and was known 
to have expostulated with the king for 
having conferred office on the students 
who had been educated in Japan. The 
revolutionary leaders proceeded to the 
palace, secured the person and to some 
extent the sympathy of the king, and 
in his name, and no doubt with his 
assent, despatched messengers, and 
finally an autograph letter from him- 
self, to Mr. Takezoye, the Japanese 
minister, begging him to come in- 
stantly and safeguard the royal person. 
Mr. Takezoye, accompanied by the 
legation guard of one hundred and 
thirty Japanese soldiers, complied, and 
guarded the palace for two days. In 
the mean time, the revolutionists exe- 
cuted five of the conservative minis- 
ters. By this time the Chinese troops 
in Seoul had decided to assert them- 
selves; two thousand proceeded to 
the palace, and without allowing any 
opportunity for negotiation or explana- 
tion, fired upon the Japanese guard. 
Although outnumbered by almost ten 
to one, the latter had no difficulty in 
holding their own, but at length the 
king decided, to prevent further blood- 
shed, to place himself in the hands of 
the Chinese, and therefore he pro- 
ceeded alone, with the consent of Mr. 
Takezoye, to the Chinese commander. 
Having no further reason for remain- 
ing, the Japanese left the palace, fought 
their way to the legation, but finding 
it surrounded by an armed mob of Chi- 
nese and Koreans, and without any 
provisions for a siege, they quitted it 
again, and it was immediately burned 
behind them. Then for the second 
time the Japanese representative and a 
small band of his countrymen fought 
their way through the streets of Seoul, 
and walked twenty-six miles to Che- 
mulpo, where they chartered a steamer 
and returned to Japan. Again the 


Japanese government demanded satis- 
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faction, but this time from China, on 
account of the action of the Chinese 
soldiers. The negotiations between 
Count Ito and Li Hung-chang, at 
Tientsin, in 1885, followed, and after 
long delays, and finally a distinct hint 
from the former that if a result satis- 
factory to Japan was not arrived at, 
war would be declared, the Convention 
of Tientsin was concluded. China 
agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Korea, to punish her officers who had 
commanded the troops in Seoul on the 
occasion of the attack on the Japanese 
there on December 6th of the preced- 
ing year, and to investigate the out- 
rages committed by her troops on the 
following day. The clauses of the 
convention, which has unfortunately 
never been published officially, were 
two. The first declared that the king 
of Korea should be invited to form a 
force sufficient to preserve order in 
future, to be trained by officers of some 
nation other than China or Japan, and 
that certain internal reforms should be 
instituted by him; and the second, 
that either China or Japan should have 
the right to dispatch troops to Korea, 
if necessary to preserve order and pro- 
tect their nationals, on giving notice 
each to the other, and that when order 
was restored both forces should be 
withdrawn simultaneously. Thus China 
at last formally recognized the equality 
of Japan with herself so far as Korea 
was concerned. This convention shows 
one other important thing — that Japan 
put forward only ‘the most moderate 
claims, that she sought no advantages 
for herself in Korea, but accepted in 
full satisfaction of her demands condi- 
tions which merely guaranteed the 
future peace and prosperity of Korea. 
These facts should be borne in mind 
when charges of intemperance are made 
against Japan at the present moment. 
For the third time history has sought 
to repeat itself. Another rebellion 
broke out, which the king of Korea was 
wholly unable to suppress. This time 
Japan did not wait for the burning of 
her legation and the expulsion of her 
representative by the forces of Korean 
reaction. But let it be remembered 
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that while landing troops in perfect 
accordance with her treaty rights, she 
again contented herself with proposing 
to China the joint occupation of the 
country until reforms should have been 
definitely carried out to render future 
disturbances impossible. Not one sign 
has she ever given, but quite the re- 
verse, of the slightest intention to 
secure territorial advantages for herself 
in Korea. Upon China must rest the 
responsibility of refusing these terms. 
So far as my knowledge of the situation 
goes, I am unable to see how Japan 
could have acted up to this point with 
greater moderation, or could have been 
satisfied to propose any other condi- 
tions. 

Whether Japan was well advised to 
plunge into war without making more 
prolonged attempts to gain her ends by 
peaceful means is another question. I 
am well aware that European diploma- 
tists are generally of opinion that she 
was not well advised to do so. It must 
be remembered, however, that Japan 
knows China far better than we do; 
and that she may have had information 
which is not in the hands of spectators 
of her action, such, for example, as 
that China was preparing to place her- 
self in a position of military supremacy 
in Korea before demanding her own 
terms for the future. At any rate, 
Japan has given abundant evidence, as 
Great Britain will be found to have 
recognized as soon as the new treaty is 
published, of her right to take her fate 
in her own hands, and so long as the 
interests of other nations are not threat- 
ened it is difficult to understand by 
what right they would interfere. So 
far, let me once more repeat, Japan has 
demanded nothing but an assurance of 
the integrity of Korea and the reform 
of her abominable institutions. If Eu- 
ropean nations step in on the mere 
plea of preventing the horrors of war, 
one does not need to be much of a cynic 
to suggest that they would do well to 
begin nearer home. Japan, in the 
opinion of those who know her best, 
may be trusted to conduct her hostil- 
ities in what is called a civilized man- 
ner. With regard to the affair of the 
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Kow Shing, it would be presumptuous 
in any one not an expert to express an 
opinion, even if the facts were not in 
process of sifting at this moment. But 
it should not be forgotten that two 
eminent professors of international law 
have written to the Times asserting 
that Japan was well within her rights 
in the action she took. 


Vv. 

I come finally to the question of 
British public opinion and the British 
government. Forsome inscrutable rea- 
son British opinion has from the be- 
ginning of the dispute been strongly 
anti-Japanese. The Times has within 
the last few days thrown the great 
weight of its authority a little more in 
the direction of sympathy with the Jap- 
anese, but otherwise, with the excep- 
tion of the Daily Chronicle and the Pall 
Mall Gazette, every London paper, as 
far as I have seen, has pinned its faith 
to the justice of the Chinese side, and 
declared its belief in ultimate Chinese 
victory. And the government, with 
the single exception of Sir Edward 
Grey’s answer to Sir Thomas Suther. 
land, has spoken no word to enlighten 
the community. Yet it has concluded 
a treaty, in the negotiation of which 
both Liberal and Conservative admin- 
istrations have taken part, recognizing 
Japan as on an equal footing with 
every civilized power, and conferring 
upon Japan the right of civil and crim- 
inal judicial control over British sub- 
jects. At last Japan will also be able 
to make her own customs regulations, 
and will escape from the lordship of 
states of the overwhelming importance 
of Hawaii, Spain, Belgium, and Peru. 
The result of this silence, it is to be 
feared, will be that the government 
will produce its treaty at the very mo- 
ment when public opinion in Great 
Britain has committed itself beyond 
recall to the opposite side. The situa- 
tion will be an unpleasant one, and 
might conceivably have far-reaching 
consequences, 

To the conscience of England the 
matter should take a slightly different 
form. Japan, in spite of all her mis- 
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takes, stands for light and civilization ; 
her institutions are enlightened ; her 
laws, drawn up by European jurists, 
are equal to the best we know, and 
they are justly administered ; her pun- 
ishments are humane; her scientific 
and sociological ideals are our own. 
China stands for darkness and sav- 
agery. Her science is ludicrous su- 
perstition, her law is barbarous, her 
punishments are awful, her politics are 
corruption, her ideals are isolation and 
stagnation. In thousands of Yamens 
throughout China men are tortured 
every day, hung up by the thumbs, 
forced to kneel upon chains, beaten 
with heavy bamboos, their ankles 
cracked, their limbs broken. Every 
week men are publicly crucified and 
hacked to death by the ‘ thousand 
cuts.”” How is anybody to desire the 
extension of the sway of the latter 
rather than that of the former, without 
avowing himself a partisan of say- 
agery ? HENRY NORMAN. 

Ullapool, Ross-shire, August 18, 


From Temple Bar. 
WILLIAM COLLINS, POET. 


A STUDY. 


ALL ages, strictly speaking, are times 
of transition; now, the advance of 
evolution glides imperceptibly forward 
with a carpet smoothness, and again 
with over-mastering strides, so that in 
the course of asingle generation men 
may spy with surprise a new face upon 
the familiar world. 

Thus it was that in the piping times 
of Dryden and his great disciple Pope, 
the stream of literature flowed calm 
and undeviating ; but when the hand 
of death plucked the sceptre of the 
world of letters out of the hand of 
the poet-philosopher of Twickenham, 
already there were new forces abroad. 

The moving tales of the moral Mr. 
Richardson and the vigorous stories of 
Mr. Fielding were upon the town, and 
had become the mode. The old feud 


between classic and romantic, which 
had for long smouldered out of sight, 
broke into a flame, and, in a little 
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while, romance held the field again, for 
the first time since the days of Eliza- 
beth. 

There was nothing about the antients 
in ‘* Pamela” or ‘“‘ Joseph Andrews ;”’ 
but, instead, there were human pas- 
sion and tears and a full-blooded sense 
of pleasure in common things; and 
people were vastly enamoured of the 
change. The poets of the period ex- 
hibit in their utterances traces of the 
spirit of their times in a manner less 
marked (but none the less real) than 
their brethren the artificers in prose. 
For the rust of seclusion and study 
clung about them. The great voices 
of their immediate predecessors were 
ever sounding in their ears, confusing, 
although they could not drown, the less 
clamorous wood-notes of nature. 

William Collins, although almost des- 
titute of original genius, became the 
greatest poet of his day, and the 
mouthpiece of his time ; for the diverse 
winds of opinion struck music from the 
strings of that sensitive soul as from an 
£olian harp, and after a few years’ 
wear flung the over-wrought instru- 
ment aside like a broken toy. 

Collins was a scholar of Winchester. 
*¢ Better,’ even there, wrote Dr. John- 
son magisterially, “at his English 
verse than his Latin.’”? From the 
wreck of time but one verse of his ear- 
liest years has been rescued : — 


And every Gradus flapped his leathern 
wing, 
wrote this precocious twelve-year-old. 
Six years later we find him contributing 
an ode to ‘*A Lady Weeping,’’ Miss 
Amelia C——r, to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine :— 
Cease, fair Amelia, cease to mourn : 
Lament not Hannah’s happy state : 
You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen stands, 
And softly whispers to your charms : 
** Meet but your lover in my bands, 
You'll find your sister in his arms.” 


Tis pretty, doubtless ; but it is to be 
feared this sentimental hobbledehoy 
sadly lacks a sense of humor. By the 
time he entered Queen’s College, Ox- 
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ford, his little sacrifice was well alight 
upon the altar; it only remained to 
add appropriate fuel. To this agree- 
able task his friends, Joseph Warton 
and Gilbert White, of Oriel, addressed 
themselves ; both names have de- 
scended to posterity, and the latter is 
continually upon the lips of men. The 
learned Doctor Joseph Warton, in the 
cultured maturity of later life, promul- 
gated a formal indictment of the prin- 
ciples of that school of which Pope 
was the last and greatest exponent. In 
the two portentous volumes of his 
essay on the genius and writings of 
Pope, he indicates and criticises, in a 
manner most prolix and diffuse, the 
sources from which that master drew 
his inspiration ; and sums up against 
him at the end like some garrulous old 
schoolmaster in his class-room. 

His author, says this original critic, 
is didactic, moral, satiric, and possesses 
sense and judgment as opposed to 
fancy and invention ; is essentially a 
poet of manners, and because the man- 
ners of his day were familiar, uniform, 
and artificial, so is his muse. This is 
very well, but it revolts the sentimen- 
tal Warton, and he early indoctrinates 
his dear companion Collins with the 
schism, and together they compose 
**odes in which they “‘ return to na- 
ture,’? and where fancy and invention 
triumph over base artificiality. At 
least, such is their intention. To mod- 
ern ears these numbers appear, if any- 
thing, a trifle fatuous. 

Of Collins’s friendship with Gilbert 
White we have no account save the 
bare mention of the fact. But we 
may well imagine that the astute natu- 
ralist, the keen observer, would teach 
the poet to decipher many hidden mean- 
ings and subtle phrases in the book of 
nature. In our own time has not Rich- 
ard Jefferies performed that kindly 
office for many a dull yet well-inten- 
tioned dog among us ? 

Shortly after the publication of his 
“‘ Persian Eclogues,” Collins left Ox- 
ford, and travelled abroad on a visit to 
his uncle, Colonel Martin of the 8th 
Regiment, then quartered in Flanders. 
The colonel took the trouble to advise 
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his nephew, with a somewhat brutal 
candor, on the shaping of his future 
career. ‘* You are too indolent even 
for the army,’’ he said, and recom- 
mended the priestly office to him in the 
strongest terms. Collins seems to have 
yielded a facile acquiescence, and pur- 
sued the matter so far as to obtain a 
title to a curacy near Chichester. But 
Fate laid a finger on the scheme, ap- 
pearing in the guise of a certain to- 
bacconist named Hardman (the scanty 
records reveal no more), and this mys- 
terious tradesman prevailed upon the 
too pliable poet to remain a layman. 

Then followed the inevitable. ‘* He 
now,”’ says Doctor Johnson, “‘ came to 
London a literary adventurer, with 
many projects in his head, and very 
little money in his pocket.” That 
pathway was trodden pretty flat in 
1744 ; and since, what an innumerable 
crowd has passed upon this short cut to 
an inglorious penury! MHere, then, 
was an indolent, hyper-sensitive youth, 
cast by the waves of misfortune upon 
most inhospitable shores. A man of 
more virile temperament, with a tithe 
of poor Collins’s ability and attain- 
ments, would have won his footing and 
kept it. But there was the trouble ; 
try as he might, Collins could be no 
other than God had made him, and only 
one result was possible. 

Aloft in his garret the poet hatched 
ambitious plots for the procuration of 
next day’s dinner—and future fame. 
To quote from Johnson’s “ Life ’”’ once 
more: ‘* He published proposals for a 
history of the revival of learning ; and 
I have heard him speak with great 
kindness of Leo X., and with keen 
resentment of his tasteless successor. 
But probably not a page of the history 
was ever written. He planned several 
tragedies, but he only planned them. 
He wrote now and then odes and other 
poems, and did something, however 
little.’ It was during this dark time 
that Johnson first came across him. 
The doctor himself had rinsed the 
dregs of poverty’s cup, and the taste 
dwelt in his memory. Calling upon 
Collins, he discovered him ‘ immured 
by a bailiff, that was prowling in the 
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street.” Johnson promptly put his 
great shoulder to the wheel, and car- 
ried the poet to the ‘ booksellers, who, 
on the credit of a translation of ‘ Aris- 
totle’s Poetics,’ which Collins engaged 
to write with a large commentary, ad- 
vanced as much money as enabled him 
to escape into the country./ He showed 
me the guineas safe in his hand,’ adds 
the kindly doctor with a childlike grat- 
ification. 

So Collins went upon furlough for a 
while, and peacefully enjoyed the inno- 
cent pleasures of rusticity, sustained 
by the guineas of the confiding book- 
sellers. It is to be supposed that he 
had the firmest resolutions to attack 
that translation of Aristotle. But post- 
ponement is eminently comfortable, 
and it does not appear that he ever 
began the work. 

At this point Uncle Martin very ap- 
propriately died, bequeathing Collins 
two thousand pounds. Here was suc- 
cor indeed, the booksellers were repaid, 
and our poet settled down among his 
books with a large relief, and no thought 
or fear for the morrow. But his time 
was come. Few and evil as his days 
had been, the best of his life was over, 
and he fell into the clutch of a sad dis- 
ease. His feeble vitality dwindled like 
the guttering flame of a candle. For a 
time his reason deserted him, and he 
recovered it only to die. Doctor John- 
son paid him a visit during the last 
days of his illness. Here is that con- 
stant friend’s account of him : ‘* There 
was then nothing of disorder discern- 
ible in his mind by any but himself ; 
but he had withdrawn from study, and 
travelled with no other book than an 
English Testament, such as children 
carry to school. When his friend took 
it in his hand, out of curiosity to see 
what companion a man of letters had 
chosen, ‘I have but one book,’ said 
Collins, ‘but that is the best.’ Such 
was the fate of Collins, with whom I 
once delighted to converse, and whom 
I yet remember with tenderness.” 

So brief and so unhappy was the 
course and tenure of the poet’s life ; 
few men have been more a creature of 
circumstance than he; and when he 





sat down to write, it was the fugitive 
spirit of the hour guided his unresisting 
pen, so that his work is as it werea 
kind of phonograph. Bred up on the 
classics, he could never forget, even 
for a moment, the insistence of prece- 
dent ; thrown in early youth into com- 
radeship with the gentle rebel Warton, 
and the born nature-worshipper, Gil- 
bert White, straightway his ideas be- 
come one texture with theirs. Add a 
slight flavoring of a wild romantic bent 
peculiarly his own, and you have the 
complete recipe for the genius of Col- 
lins. 

To the student of literary history his 
poetry is valuable as the first distinct 
utterance of the school which put forth 
in Warton’s essay a public protest 
against the canons accepted by Pope 
and his followers. To those who may 
nowadays seek for pasturage in Col- 
lins’s orderly little estate, there is much 
which is, as Goldsmith once remarked, 
‘¢ very pretty.” 

His classic imagery is conventional 
to the last degree; the Oriental ec- 
logues are singularly unexciting ; but 
whenever he draws directly after na- 
ture, then he is entirely charming. To 
take the third eclogue of ‘‘ Abra, or 
the Georgian Sultana,’’ we feel but the 
faintest interest in 


Georgia’s land, where Tefflis’ towers are 
seen, 


where 


Amidst the maids of Zagen’s peaceful 
grove, 
Emyra sang the pleasing cares of love. 


But on the next page we chance upon 
a flower of poesy like a knot of fresh- 
plucked blossoms dropped amid the 
painted scenes of a playhouse : — 


Deep in the grove, beneath the secret 
shade, 

A various wreath of odorous flowers she 
made : 

Gay motley’d pinks, and sweet jonquils 
she chose : 

The violet blue that on the moss-bank 
grows. 


The next thing that arrests the ex- 
plorer’s eye is the refrain appended to 
every stanza : — 
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Be every youth like royal Abbas mov’d, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra lov’d ! 
and we hastily turn the pages for relief, 
and presently chance upon what is per- 
haps the most delicate invention of this 
poet :— 

ODE. 

Written in the beginning of the year 1746. 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung : 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung : 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay : 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


The poet Gray, Collins’s contempo- 
rary, and the only one who rivalled 
him in excellence, took upon himself 
to observe that our author had but little 
invention, very poetical choice of ex- 
pression, and a good ear ; and that he 
deserved to last some years, but would 
not. Gray was apparently oblivious of 
the fact that a man who can write even 
isolated passages such as the last- 
quoted is destined to endure more than 
a few years. Indeed, it is by reason of 
similar rare and scattered fragments 
among his own works, such as the 
“Elegy,” that Gray himself still occu- 
pies a comfortable nook in the pan- 
theon. 

Again, im the ‘‘ Ode to Liberty,”’ for 
a while the verses proceed on a plain 
level of excellence, and then the poet 
breaks into a sudden strain of sound- 
ing numbers, like a burst of music : — 
Beyond the measure vast of thought, 

The works the wizard Time has wrought ! 

The Gaul, ’tis held of antique story, 

Saw Britain link’d to his now adverse 
strand, 

No sea between nor cliff sublime and 

hoary, 
He pass’d with unwet feet through all our 
land. 

To the blown Baltic then, they say, 

The wild waves found another way, 
Where Orcas howls, his wolfish mountains 

rounding ; 
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Till all the banded west at once .gan rise, 
A wide wild storm e’en Nature’s self con- 
founding, 
With’ring her giant sons with strange 
uncouth surprise. 
This pillar’d earth so firm and wide, 
By winds and inward labors torn, 
In thunders dread was push’d aside, 
And down the should’ring billows 
borne. 
And see, like gems, her laughing train, 
The little isles on ev'ry side, 
Mona, once hid from those who search the 
main, 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide. 


And here, from the “‘ Ode to Evening,” 
is a last citation ; the first three stan- 
zas seem flawless in a beautiful, har- 
monious simplicity : — 


If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, O pensive Eve, to soothe thine 
ear, 
Like thy own brawling springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales : 
O Nymph reserv’d, while now the bright- 
hair’d sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy 
skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove, 
O’erhang his wavy bed : 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak- 
ey’d bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern 
wing : 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 


The little boy who apostrophized his 
Gradus that ‘flapped his leathern 
wing’? can do better now; and the 
cult of nature inspires nobler numbers 
than Miss Amelia C——r. Yet Nature 
dealt hardly with her pensive wor- 
shipper for atime ; but at the last he 
fell upon the quietest long slumber in 
her lap of green. 


, From Nature 
TIME-GAUGE OF NIAGARA. 

In the summer of 1890, I had the 
opportunity of spending some months 
in Canada, where I devoted what time 
I had to spare to the later geology of 
the country. 
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The time-gauge of the Niagara Falls 
struck me, and naturally led to further 
investigation. 

We are fairly justified in the assump- 
tion, from historical sources in Egypt 
and elsewhere, that no distinguishable 
change of climate has occurred for, say, 
four thousand years. Our first knowl- 
edge of Britain, nearly two thousand 
years ago, would indicate that the cli- 
mate of the south coast was then, at 
least in summer, a few degrees higher 
than now. Restore the conditions, re- 
afforest the country lying north, and 
we should probably find this state of 
affairs restored. Four thousand years 
is a good stretch in the mind to seven 
thousand, so we may safely assume the 
Glacial Epoch must be put back an 
indefinite time beyond that. 

Now we find, looking at the super- 
ficial geology of the lakes, that Erie 
must be dissociated from the other 
four. There is every reason to believe 
it was a river basin draining by the 
Wabash and Maumee valleys into the 
Mississippi. Ontario again in pre-gla- 
cial times drained by Syracuse into the 
Atlantic. During the Ice Age these 
drainage valleys were blocked, as was 
possibly the present discharge by the 
St. Lawrence past Montreal. In post- 
glacial times, on the retiring of the ice, 
Ontario stood at a much higher level, 
and probably discharged over the Ni- 
agara ridge into Erie. 

It is well known that an old river 
channel exists, passing from above Ni- 
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agara and tending west of Queenstown 
to Ontario. It has been assumed that 
flowing out of Erie the channel divided, 
one branch flowing west, the other east 
of Queenstown, and that owing to ero- 
sion at the extremity, one (the west- 
ern) became closed, while the other 
survived as the Niagara. 

If this were the case, there must have 
been, for a time, two falls over the 
escarpment near Queenstown, but there 
is absolutely no evidence of there hav- 
ing been a fall at the extremity of the 
western branch. 

What seems to have happened was 
that for an indefinite time Ontario dis- 
charged westward into Erie, which 
again drained into the Upper Missis- 
sippi. A slight change of level may 
have occurred, or a local flood have 
carried away some of the débris closing 
the Lower St. Lawrence, and Ontario 
found a way of escape to the east. A 
rapid erosion of the old valley must 
have occurred with the result of lower- 
ing Erie sufficiently to reverse its out- 
fall, when the river took the lowest 
channel, and first flowed, as now, over 
the escarpment. 

The time-gauge represents then, not 
the close of the glaciated period, but 
the epoch when Ontario returned to its 
pre-glacial discharge. The interme- 
diate period, when it flowed into Erie, 
has apparently left only the old western 
channel as evidence of what may well 
have been a protracted period. 

Tunos. W. KINGSMELL. 

Shanghai, June 22. 





Brown Snow.— Mr. Martin Sutton has 
on several occasions reported the occur- 
rence of deposit of London soot at Cavers- 
ham, Oxfordshire, and attributes it to the 
prevalent air currents carrying the carbon 
of yellow London fogs to a distance of over 
thirty miles. The sheep become as brown 
as those in the London parks, and plants 
aie also covered with the grimy discharge. 
In the severe frost of January this was 
again recorded in the Times. But the 





Rev. F. Whitfield, writing from St. Mary’s 
Vicarage, Hastings, on the same day, re- 
ported that ‘‘ when the snow was falling, 
he was struck with its appearance, and 
called the attention of the members of his 
household to the circumstance. It was lit- 
erally brown snow that was falling, and 
the contrast when on the ground with the 
white snow which had fallen previously 
was striking. I have never before (he says) 
seen anything like it. 
Leisure Hour. 
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